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CHAPTER V. 
A RE-UNION. 


THE gentle August night had cooled and soothed the dusty atmo- 
sphere. All things looked fair, even in London. The placid 
Thames glided stealthily down to the sea, as if wishing to speed on 
unseen, to cast at last his reeking waters into the cool ocean. The 
bright brown sails, low hulls, and gaily painted spars of the barges 
dropping down with the stream added to the beauty of the scene. 

Such was the morning that greeted Christian Vellacott, as he 
opened the door of his little Chelsea home and stepped forth a 
free man. When once he had made up his mind to go, every 
obstacle was thrown aside and his determination was now as great 
as had been his previous reluctance. He had no presentiment 
that he was taking an important step in life—one of those steps 
which we hardly notice at the time, but upon which we look back 
in after years and note how clear and definite it was, losing our- 
selves in vague conjecture as to what might have been had we 
held back. 

Christian, being practical in all things, knew how te travel 
comfortably, dispensing with rugs and bags and such small packages 
as are understood to be dear to the elderly single female heart. 

The smoky suburbs were soon left behind, and the smiling 
land gave forth such gentle, pastoral odours as only long confine- 
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letect, Christian lowered the 
vi | the warm aur played round him as it had not done for 
two lung years. The whizz of the wind past his face brought back 
the memory of the long, idle, happy days spent with his father in 
the Mediterranean, when they had been half sailors and wholly 
Bohemians, gliding from port to port, village to city, in their 
yacht, as free and careless as the wind. The warm breeze almost 
seemed to be coming to him from some parched Italian plain 
instead of pastoral Buckinghamshire. 

Then his thoughts travelled still further back to his school- 
days in Prague, when his father and Mr. Carew were colleagues 
in a brilliant but unfortunate embassy. Five years had passed 
since then. The two fathers were now dead, and the children had 
dropped apart as men and women do when their own personal 
interests begin to engross them. Now again, in this late summer 
time, they were to meet. All, that is, who were left. The 
débris, as it were. Three voices there were whose tones would 
never more be heard in the round of merry jest. Mr. Carew, 
Walter Vellacott (Uncle Walter, the young ones called him), and 
little Charlie Carew, the bright-eyed sailor of the family, had all 
three travelled on. The two former, whose age and work achieved 
had softened their departure, were often spoken of with gently 
lowered voice, but little Charlie’s name was never mentioned. It 
was a fatal mistake—this silence—if you will; but it was one of 
those mistakes which are often made in wisdom. In splendid 
solitary grandeur he lay awaiting the end of all things—the call 
of his Creator—in the grey ice-fields of the North. The darling 
of his ship, he had died with a smile in his blue eyes and a sad 
little jest upon his lips to cheer the rough fur-clad giants kneeling 
at his side. Time, the merciful, had healed, as best he could 
(which is by no means perfectly), the wound in the younger 
hearts. It is only the old that are quite beyond his powers; he 
cannot touch them. Mrs. Carew, a woman with a patient face 
and a ready smile, was the only representative of the vanishing 
generation. Her daughters—ay! and perhaps her sons as well 
(though boys are not credited with so much tender divination)— 
knew the meaning of the little droop at the side of their mother’s 
smiling lips. They detected the insincerity of her kindly laugh. 

Shortly after leaving Exeter, Christian’s station was reached. 
This was an old-fashioned seaport town, whose good fortune it 
was to lie too far west for a London watering-place, and too far 
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east for Plymouth or Bristol. Sidney Carew was on the platform 
—a sturdy, typical Englishman, with a certain sure slowness of 
movement handed down to him by seafaring ancestors. The two 
friends had not met for many years, but with men absence has 
little effect upon affection. During the space of many years they 
may never meet and seldom write, but at the end that gulf of 
time is bridged over by a simple ‘ Halloa, old fellow!’ and a warm 
grip. Slowly, piece by piece, the history of the past years comes 
out. Both are probably changed in thought and nature, but the 
old individuality remains, the old bond of friendship survives. 

‘Well, Sidney ?’ 

‘How are you?’ 

Simultaneously—and that was all. The changes were there 
in both, and noted by both, but not commented upon. 

‘Molly is outside with the dog-cart,’ said Sydney; ‘is your 
luggage forward ?’ 

‘Yes, that is it being pitched violently on to its head now.’ 

It was with womanly foresight that Miss Molly Carew had 
elected to wait outside with the dog-cart while her brother met 
Christian on the platform. She feared a little natural embarrass- 
ment at meeting the old playfellow of the family, and concluded 
that the first moments would be more easily tided over here than at 
the train. Her fears were, as it turned out, unnecessary, but she 
did not know what Christian might be like after the lapse of years. 
Of herself she was sure enough, being one of those happy people 
who have no self-consciousness whatever. 

On seeing her, Christian came forward at once, raising his hat 
and shaking hands as if they had parted the day before. 

She saw at once that it was all right. This was Christian 
Vellacott as she had remembered him. She looked down at him 
as he stood with one hand resting on the splashboard, and he, 
looking up to her, smiled in return. 

‘Christian,’ she said, ‘do you know, I should scarcely have 
recognised you. You are so big, and—and you look positively 
ghastly!’ She finished her remark with a little laugh which took 
away from the spoken meaning of it. 

‘Ghastly?’ he replied. ‘Thanks; I do not feel like it—only 
hungry. Hungry, and desperately glad to see a face which does 
not look overworked.’ 

‘Meaning me?’ 

‘Meaning you.’ 
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She gave a little sarcastic nod, and pursed up 4 pair of ver'y 
red lips. 

‘Nevertheless I am the only person in the house who does 
any work at all. Hilda, for instance 

At this moment Sidney came up and interrupted them. 

‘Jump up in front, Chris,’ he said; ‘ Molly will drive, while I 
sit behind. Your luggage will follow in the cart.’ 

The drive of six miles passed away very pleasantly. Molly’s 
strong little hands were quite accustomed to the reins, and the 
men were free to talk, which, however, she found time to do as 
well, The two young people on the front seat stole occasional 
sidelong glances at each other. Theclever mischievous little girl 
of Christian’s recollection was transformed by the kindly hand of 
time into a fascinating and capable young lady. The uncertain 
profile had grown clear and regular. The truant hair was some- 
what more under control, which, however, was all that could be 
said upon that subject. Only her eyes were unchanged, the 
laughing fearless eyes of old. Fearless they had been in the times 
of childish mischief and adventure ; fearless they remained in face 
of life’s graver mischances now. 

Christian had been a shy and commonplace-enough boy as she 
recollected him. Now she found a self-possessed man of the 
world. Tall and strong of body she saw he was, and she felt that 
he possessed another strength—a strength of mind and will 
which, reaching out, can grasp and hold anything or everything. 

With practised skill, Molly turned into the narrow gateway at 
a swinging trot, and then only was the house visible—a low, 
rambling building of brick and stone uncouthly mixed. Its chief 
outward characteristic was a promise of inward comfort. The 
sturdy manner in which its windows faced the scantily-wooded 
tableland that stretched away unbroken by wall or hedgerow to 
the sea, implied a certain thickness of wall and woodwork. The 
doorway which looked inland was singularly broad, and bore signs 
about its stonework of having once been even broader. The house 
had originally been a hollow square, with a roofless courtyard in 
the centre, into which the sheep and cattle were in olden times 
driven for safety at night against French marauders. This had 
later on been roofed in, and transformed into a roomy and com- 
fortable hall, such as might be used as a sitting-room. All 
around the house, except, indeed, upon the seaward side, stood 
gnarled and twisted trees; Scotch firs in abundance, here and 
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there a Weymouth pine, and occasionally a knotted dwarf oak 
with a tendency to run inland. The garden was, however, rich 
enough in shrubs and undergrowth, and to the landward side wasa 
gleam of still water, being all that remained of a broad deep moat. 

Mrs. Carew welcomed Christian at the open door. She said 
very little, but her manner was sufficiently warm and friendly to 
lispense with words. 

‘Where is Hilda?’ asked Molly, as she leapt lightly to the 
ground. 

‘I do not know, dear. She is out, somewhere; in the garden, 
I expect. You are before your time a little. The train must 
have been punctual, for a wonder. Had Hilda known, she would 
have been here to welcome you, I know, Christian.’ 

‘I expect she is at the moat,’ said Molly. ‘Come along, 
Christian ; we will go and look for her, This way.’ 

In the meantime Sidney had driven the dog-cart round to the 
stables, kneeling awkwardly upon the back seat. 

As Christian followed his fair guide down the little path 
leading to the moat, he began to feel that it was not so difficult 
after all to throw off the dull weight of anxiety that lay upon his 
mind. The thoughts about the ‘ Beacon’ were after all not so very 
absorbing. The anxiety regarding the welfare of the two old 
ladies was already alleviated by distance. The strong sea air, 
the change to pleasant and kindly society, were already beginning 
their work. 

Suddenly Molly stopped, and Christian saw that she was 
standing at the edge of a long still sheet of water bounded by 
solid stonework, which, however, was crumbling away in parts, 
while everywhere the green moss grew in velvety profusion. 

‘Oh, Christian,’ said Molly lightly, ‘1 suppose Sidney told you 
a little of our news. Men’s letters are not discursive as a rule I 
know, but no doubt he told you—something.’ 

He was standing beside her at the edge of the moat, looking 
down into the deep clear water. 

‘Yes,’ he replied slowly, ‘ yes, Molly; he told me a little in a 
scrappy, unsatisfactory way.’ 

A pained expression came into her eyes for a moment, and 
then she spoke, rather more quickly than was habitual with her, 
but without raising her voice. 

‘He told you—nothing about Hilda?’ she said interrogatively, 

He turned and looked down at her, 
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‘No—nothing.’ 

Then he followed the direction of her eyes, and saw approach- 
ing them a young man and a maiden whose footsteps had been 
inaudible upon the moss-grown path. The man was of medium 
height, with an honest brown face. He was dressed for riding, 
and walked with a slight swagger, which arose less from conceit 
than from excessive riding on horseback. The maiden was tall 
and stately, and in her walk there was an old-fashioned grace of 
movement which harmonised perfectly with the old-world sur- 
roundings. She was looking down, and Christian could not see 
her face ; but as she wore ‘no hat, he saw and recognised her hair. 
This was of gold—not red, not auburn, not flaxen, but pure and 
living gold. The sun glinting through the trees shone upon it 
and gleamed, but in reality the hair gleamed without the aid of 
sunlight. 


CHAPTER VI. 


BROKEN THREADS. 


TueEy came forward, and suddenly the girl raised her face. She 
made a little hesitating movement of non-recognition, and then 
suddenly her face was transformed by a very pleasant smile. 
There was something peculiar in Hilda Carew’s smile, which came 
from the fact that her eyelashes were golden, while her eyes were 
dark blue. The effect suggested a fascinating kitten. In repose 
her face was almost severe in its refined beauty, and the set of 
her lips indicated a certain self-reliance which with years might 
become more prominent if trouble should arrive. 

‘Christian !’ she exclaimed, ‘I am sorry I did not know you.’ 
They shook hands, and Molly hastened to introduce her sister’s 
companion. 

‘Mr. Farrar,’ she said ; ‘ Mr. Vellacott.’ 

The two men shook hands, and Christian was disappointed. 
The grip of Farrar’s fingers was limp and almost nerveless, in 
striking contradiction to the promise of his honest face and well- 
set person. 

‘ Tea is ready,’ said Molly somewhat hastily, ‘let us go in.’ 

Hilda and her companion passed on in front, while Molly and 
Christian followed them. The latter purposely lagged behind, 
and his companion found herself compelled to wait for him. 
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‘Look at the effect of the sunlight through the trees upon 
that water,’ said he, in a conversational way; ‘it is quite green, 
and almost transparent.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Molly, moving away tentatively, ‘we see most 
peculiar effects over the moat. The water is so very still and 
deep.’ 

He raised his quiet eyes to her face, upon which the ready 
smile still lingered. As she met his gaze she raised her hand 
and pushed back a few truant wisps of hair which, curling forward 
like tendrils, tickled her cheek. It was a movement he soon 
learned to know. 

‘Yes,’ he said absently. He was wondering in an analytical 
way whether the action was habitual with her, or significant of 
embarrassment. At length he turned to follow her, but Molly 
had failed in her object ; the others had passed out of earshot. 

‘ Tell me,’ said Christian in a lowered voice, ‘ who is he?’ 

‘He is the squire of St. Mary Eastern, six miles from here,’ 
she replied ; ‘ very well off; very good to his mother, and in every 
way nice.’ 

Christian tore off a small branch which would have touched 
his forehead had he walked on without stooping. He broke it into 
small pieces, and continued throwing up at intervals into the air 
a tiny stick, hitting it with his hand as they walked on. 

‘ And,’ he said suggestively, ‘and ‘ 

‘Yes, Christian,’ she replied decisively, ‘they are engaged. 
Come, let us hurry ; I always pour out the tea. I told you before, 
if you remember, that I was the only person in the house who did 
any work.’ 

When Christian opened his eyes the following morning, the 
soft hum of insects fell on his ear instead of the roar of London 
traffic. Through the open window the southern air blew upon his 
face. Above the sound of busy wings the distant sea sang its low 
dirge. It was a living perspective of sound. The least rustle 
near at hand overpowered it, and yet it was always there—an un- 
ceasing throb to be felt as much as heard. Some acoustic forma- 
tion of the land carried the noise, for the sea was eight miles 
away. It was very peaceful; for utter stillness is not peace. A 
room wherein an old clock ticks is infinitely more soothing than a 
noiseless chamber. 

Nevertheless the feeling that forced itself into Christian 
Vellacctt’s waking thoughts was not peaceful. It was a sense of 
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discomfort. Town-people expect too much from the country—that 
is the truth of it. They quite overlook the fact that where human 
beings are there can be no peace. 

This sudden sense of restlessnessannoyed him. He knew itso 
well. It had hovered over his waking head almost daily during 
the last two years, and here, in the depths of the country, he had 
expected to be without it. Moreover, he was conscious that he 
had not brought the cause with him. He bad found it, waiting. 

There were many things—indeed there was almost everything 
—to make his life happy and pleasant at St. Mary Western. But 
in his mind, as he woke up on this first morning, none of these 
things found place. He came to his senses thinking of the one 
little item which could be described as untoward—thinking of 
Hilda, and Hilda engaged to be married to Fred Farrar. It was 
not that he was in love with Hilda Carew himself. He had 
scarcely remembered her existence during the last two years. But 
this engagement jarred, and Farrar jarred. It was something 
more than the very natural shock which comes with the news that 
a companion of our youth is about to be married—a shock which 
seems to shake the memory of that youth; to confuse the back- 
ground of our life. It is by means of such shocks as these that 
Fate endeavours vainly to make us realise that the past is irre- 
vocable—that we are passing on, and that that which has been can 
never be again. And at the same time we learn something else: 
namely, that the past is not by any means unchangeable. So 
potential is To-day that it not only holds To-morrow in the hollow 
of its hand, but it can alter Yesterday. 

Christian Vellacott lay upon his bed in unwonted idleness, 
gazing vaguely at the flying clouds. The window was open, and 
the song of the distant sea rose and fell with a rhythm full of 
peace. But in this man’s mind there was no peace. In all ( 
probability there never would be complete peace there, because 
Ambition had set its hold upon him. He wanted to do more 
than there was time for. Like many of us, he began by 
thinking that Life is longer than it is. Its whole length is in those 
‘long, long thoughts’ of Youth. When those are left behind, we 
settle down to work,and the rest of the story is nothing but 
labour. Vellacott resented this engagement because he felt that 
Hilda Carew had stepped out of that picture which formed what 
was probably destined to be the happiest time of his life—his 
Youth, For the unhappiness of Youth is preferable to the resig~ 
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nation of Age. He felt that she had willingly resigned something 
which he would on no account have given up. 

Above all, he felt that it wasa mistake. This was of course at 
the bottom of it. He probably felt that it was a pity. We 
usually feel so on hearing that a pretty and charming girl is 
engaged ‘to be married. We think that she might have done so 
much better for herself, and we grow pensive or possibly senti- 
mental over her lost opportunity when contemplating him in the 
mirror as he shaves. Like all so-called happy events, an engage- 
ment is not usually a matter of universal rejoicing. Someone is, 
in all probability, left to think twice about it. But Christian 
Vellacott was not prepared to admit that he was in that position. 

He was naturally of an observant habit—his father had been 
one of the keenest-sighted men of his day—and he had graduated 
at the subtlest school in the world. He unwittingly fell to study- 
ing his fellow-men whenever the opportunity presented itself, and 
the result of this habit was a certain classification of detail; He 
picked up little scraps of evidence here and there, and these were 
methodically pigeon-holed away, as a lawyer stores up the corre- 
spondence of his clients. 

With regard to Frederick Farrar, Vellacott had only made one 
note. The squire of St. Mary Eastern was apparently very 
similar to his fellows. He was an ordinary young British squire, 
with a knowledge of horses and a highly-developed fancy for smart 
riding-breeches and long boots. He had probably received a fair 
education, but this had ceased when he closed his last. school-book. 
The seeds of knowledge had been sown, but they lacked moisture 
and had failed to grow. He was good-natured, plucky in a hard- 
headed British way, and gentlemanly. In all this there was 
nothing exceptional—nothing to take note of—and Vellacott 
only remembered the limpness of Frederick Farrar’s grasp. He 
thought of this too persistently and magnified it. And this being 
the only mental note made, was rather hard on the young squire 
of St. Mary Eastern. 

Vellacott thought of these things while he dressed, he thought 
of them intermittently during the unsettled, noisy, country 
breakfast, and when he found himself walking beside the moat 
with Hilda later on he was still thinking of them. 

They had not yet gathered into their hands the threads which 
had been broken years before. At times they hit upon a topic of 
some slight common interest, but something hovered in the giy 
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between them. Hilda was gay, as she had always been, ina gentle 
almost purring way ; but a certain constrained silence made itself 
felt at times, and they were both intensely conscious of it. 

Vellacott was fully aware that there was something to be got 
over, and so instead of skipping round it, as a woman might have 
done, he went blundering on to the top of it. 

‘ Hilda,’ he said suddenly, ‘I have never congratulated you.’ 

She bent her head in a grave little bow which was not quite 
English ; but she said nothing. 

‘I can only wish you all happiness,’ he continued rather vaguely. 

Again she made that mystic little motion of the head, but did 
not lovk towards him, and never offered the assistance of smile or 
word. 

‘A long life, a happy one, and your own will,’ he added more 
lightly, looking down into the green water of the moat. 

‘Thank you,’ she said, standing quite still beside him. 

And then there followed an awkward pause. It was Vellacott 
who finally broke the silence in the only way left to him. 

‘I like Farrar,’ he said. ‘Iam sure he will make you happy. 
He—is a lucky fellow.’ 

At the end of the walk that ran the whole length of that part 
of the moat which had been allowed to remain intact, she made a 
little movement as if to turn aside beneath the hazel trees and 
towards the house. But he would not let her go. He turned de- 
liberately upon his heel and waited for her. There was nothing 
else to do but acquiesce. They retraced their steps with that 
slow reflectiveness which comes when one walks backwards and 
forwards over the same ground. 

There is something eminently conversational in the practice of 
walking to and fro. For that purpose it is better than an arm- 
chair and a pipe, or a piece of knitting. 

Occasionally Vellacott dropped a pace behind, apparently with 
a purpose; for when he did so he raised his eyes instantly. He 
seemed to be slowly detailing the maiden, and he frowned a little. 
She was exactly what she had promised to be. The singularly 
golden hair which he had last seen flowing freely over her slight 
young shoulders had acquired a decorousness of curve, although 
the hue was unchanged. The shoulders were exactly the same in 
contour, on a slightly larger scale; and the manner of carrying 
her head—a manner peculiarly her own, and suggestive ofa certain 
gentle wilfulness—was unaltered. 
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And yet there was a change: that subtle change which seems 
to come to girls suddenly, in the space of a week—of one night. 
And this man was watching her with his analytical eyes, wonder- 
ing what the change might be. 

He was more or less a bookworm, and he possibly thought that 
this subject—this pleasant young subject walking beside him in a 
blue cotton dress—was one which might easily be grasped and 
understood if only one gave one’s mind to it. Hence the little 
frown. It denoted the gift of his mind. It was the frown that 
settled over his eyes when he cut the pages of a deep book and 
glanced at the point of his pencil. 

He had read many books, and he knew a number of things. 
But there is one subject of which very little can be learnt in books 
—precisely the subject that walked in a blue cotton dress by 
Christian Vellacott’s side at the edge of the moat. If anyone 
thinks that book-learning can aid this study,let him read the 
ignorance of Gibbon, comparing it with the learning of that cheery 
old ignoramus Montaigne. And Vellacott was nearer to Gibbon in 
his learning than to Montaigne in his careless ignorance of those 
things that are written in books. 

He glanced at her; he frowned and brought his whole atten- 
tion to bear upon her, and he could not even find out whether she 
was pleased to listen to his congratulations, or angry, or merely 
indifferent. It was rather a humiliating position for a clever man— 
for a critic who knew himself to be capable of understanding most 
things, of catching the drift of most thoughts, however imperfectly 
expressed. He was vaguely conscious of defeat. He felt that he 
was nonplussed by a pair of soft round eyes like the eyes of a 
kitten, and the dignified repose of a pair of demure red lips. 
Both eyes and lips, as well as shoulders and golden hair, were 
strangely familiar and strangely strange by turns. 

With one finger he twisted the left side of his moustache into 
his mouth, and, dragging at it with his teeth, distorted his face in 
an unbecoming if reflective manner, which was habitually indica- 
tive of the deepest attention. 

While reflecting, he forgot tu be conversational, and Hilda 
seemed to be content with silence. So they walked the length of 
the moat twice without speaking, and might have accomplished it 
a third time, had little Stanley Carew not appeared upon the 
scene with the impulsive energy of his thirteen years, begging 
Christian to bowl him some really swift overbands. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PUPPETS. 


‘An! It goes. It goes already!’ 

The speaker—the Citizen Morot—slowly rubbed his white 
hands one over the other. 

He was standing at the window of a small house in an insig- 
nificant street on the southern side of the Seine. He was remark- 
ably calm—quite the calmest man within the radius of a mile; 
for the insignificant little street was in an uproar. There was a 
barricade at each end of it. Such a barricade as Parisians love. 
It was composed of a few overturned omnibuses; for the true 
Parisian is a cynic. He likes overturned things, and he loves to 
see objects of peace converted to purposes of war. He is not con- 
tent that ploughshares be beaten into swords. He prefers altar- 
rails, And so this little street was blocked at either end by a 
barricade of overturned omnibuses, of old hampers and empty boxes, 
of a few loads of second-hand bricks and paving-stones brought 
from the scene of some drainage operations round the corner. 

In the street between the barricades, surged, hooted, and yelled 
that wildest and most dangerous of incomprehensibles—a Paris 
mob. Half a dozen orators were speaking at once, and no one 
was listening to them. Here and there amidst the rabble a voice 
was raised at times with suspicious persistence. 

‘ Vive le Roi!’ it cried. ‘ Long live the King!’ 

A few took up the refrain, but the general tone was negative. 
It was not so much a question of upholding anything as of throw- 

ng down that which was already up. 

‘Down with the Republic!’ was the favourite cry. ‘Down 
with the President! Down with everything!’ 

And each man cried down his favourite enemy. 

The Citizen Morot listened, and his contemptuous mouth was 
twisted with a delicate subtle smile. 

‘Ah!’ he muttered. ‘The voice of the people. The howling 
of the wolves. Go on, go on, my braves. Cry “ Long live the 
King,” and soon you will begin to believe that you mean it. They 
are barking now. Let them bark. Soon we shall teach them ta 
bite, and then—then, who knows ?’ 

His voice dropped almost to a whisper, and he staod thera 
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amidst the din and hubbub—dreaming. At last he raised his 
hand to his forehead—a prominent rounded forehead, flat as the 
palm of one’s hand from eyebrow to eyebrow, and curving at either 
side, sharply, back to deep-sunken temples. 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, with a little laugh; and he drew from 
an inner pocket a delicately scented pocket-handkerchief, with 
which he wiped his brow. ‘If I get excited now, what will it be 
when they begin—to bite ?’ 

All this while the orators were shouting their loudest, and the 
voices dispersed throughout the crowd raised at intervals their 
short sharp ery of— 

‘ Long live the King!’ 

And the police? There were only two agents attached to the 
immediate neighbourhood, and they were smoking cigars and 
drinking absinthe in two separate cellars, with the door locked on 
the outside. They were prisoners of war of the most resigned 
type. The room in which stood the Citizen Morot was dark, and 
wisely so. For the Parisian street politician can make very pretty 
practice of a lighted petroleum-lamp with an empty bottle or half 
a brick. The window was wide open, and the wooden shutters 
were hooked back. 

The attitude of the man was interested and slightly self- 
satisfied. It suggested that of the manager of a theatre looking 
down from an upper-tier box upon a full house and a faultless 
stage. At the same time he was keeping what sailors call a very 
‘bright look-out’ towards either end of the street. From his 
elevated position he was able to see over the barricades, and he 
watched with intense interest the movements of two women (or 
perhaps men disguised as such) who stood in the centre of the 
street just beyond each obstruction. 

There was something dramatic in the motionless attitude of 
these two women, standing guard alone in the deserted street, on 
the wrong side of the barricades. 

At times Morot leant well out of the window and listened. 
Then he stood back again and contemplated the crowd. 

Each orator was illuminated by a naphtha ‘ flare,’ which, being 
held in unsteady hands, flickered and wavered, casting strange 
gleams of light over the evil faces upturned towards it. At times 
one speaker would succeed in raising a laugh or extracting a groan, 
and when he did so those listening to his rivals turned and surged 
towards him. There was plenty of moyement, It was what the 
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newspapers call an animated scene —or a disgraceful scene—accord- 
ing to their political bias. 

The Citizen Morot could not hear the jokes nor distinguish 
the cause of the groaning. But he did not seem to mind much. 
The speeches were not of the description to be given in full in the 
morning papers. There were, fortunately, no reporters present. 
It was the frank eloquence of the slaughter-house—the unclad 
humour of the market. 

Suddenly one of the women—she who was posted at the 
southern end of the street—raised both her arms, and the Citizen 
leant far out of the window. He was very eager, and his hawk- 
like eyes blinked perpetually. His hand was raised to his mouth, 
and the lights of the orators gleamed on something that he held 
in his fingers—something that looked like silver. 

The woman held her twoarms straight up into the air for some 
moments, then she suddenly crossed them twice, turning at the 
same moment and scrambling over the barricade. A long shrill 
whistle rang out over the heads of the mob, and its effect was 
almost instantaneous. The ‘flares’ disappeared like magic. Dark 
figures swarmed up the lamp-posts and extinguished the feeble 
lights. The voice of the orator was still. Silence and darkness 
reigned over that insignificant little street on the southern side of 
the Seine. Then came the clatter of cavalry—the rattle of horses’ 
feet, and the ominous clank of empty scabbards against spur and 
buckle. A word of command, and ascrambling halt. Then silence 
again, broken only by the shuffling of feet (not too well clad) in 
the darkness between the barricades. 

The Citizen Morot leant recklessly out of the window, peering 
into the gloom. He forgot to make use of the delicately scented 
pocket-handkerchief now, and the drops of perspiration trickled 
slowly down his face. 

The soldiers shuffled in their saddles. Some of the spirited 
little Arabs pawed the pavement. One of them squealed angrily, 
and there was a slight commotion somewhere in the rear ranks— 
an equine difference of opinion. The officers had come forward to 
the barricade and were consulting together. The question was— 
what was there behind that barricade? It might be nothing—it 
might be everything. In Paris one can never tell. At last one of 
them determined to see for himself. He scrambled up, putting 
his foot through the window of an omnibus in passing. Against 
the dim light of the street-lamp beyond, his slight, straight figure 
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stood out in bold relief. It was a splendid mark for a man with 
chalked sights to his rifle. 

‘Ah!’ muttered the Citizen, ‘you are all right this time— 
master, the young officer. They are only barking. Next time 
perhaps it will be quite another history.’ 

The officer turned and disappeared. After the lapse of a few 
moments a dozen words of command were shouted, and upon them 
followed the sharp click of hilt on scabbard as the sabres fell 
home. 

After a pause it became evident that the barricade was being 
destroyed. And then lights flashed here and there. In a compact 
column the cavalry advanced at a trot. The street was empty. 

Citizen Morot turned away and sat down on a chair that hap- 
pened to be placed near the window. His finely-drawn eyebrows 
were raised with a questioning weariness. 

‘Pretty work!’ he ejaculated. ‘Pretty work for—my father’s 
son! So grand, so open, so noble!’ 

He waited there, in the darkness, until the cavalry had been 
withdrawn and the local firemen were at work upon the barricade. 
Then, when order was fully restored, he left the house, walking 
quietly down the length of the insignificant little street. 

Ten minutes later he entered the tobacco-shop in the Rue St. 
Gingolphe. Mr. Jacquetot was at his post, behind the counter 
near the window, with the little tin box containing postage-stamps 
in front of him upon his desk. He was always there—like the 
poor. He laid aside the ‘Petit Journal’ and wished the new- 
comer a courteous, though breathless, good evening. 

The salutation was returned gravely and pleasantly. The 
Citizen Morot lingered a moment and remarked that it was a 
warm evening. He never seemed to be in a hurry. Then he 
passed on into the little room behind the shop. 

There he found Lerac, the foreman of the slaughter-house. 
The butcher was pale with excitement. His rough clothing was 
dishevelled; his stringy black hair stood up uncouthly in the 
centre of his head, while over his temples it was plastered down 
with perspiration and suet pleasingly mingled. 

‘Well?’ he exclaimed with triumphant interrogation. 

‘Good,’ said Morot. ‘Very good. It marches, my friend. It 
marches already.’ 

‘Ah! But youareright. The People, see you—it is a power!’ 

‘It is,’ acquiesced Morot fervently. 
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How he hated this man! 

‘And you stayed to the last ?’ inquired Lerac. He was rather 
white about the lips for a brave man. 

‘ Till the last,’ echoed Morot, taking up some letters addressed 
to him which lay on the table. 

‘And the street was quite clear before they broke through the 
barrier ?’ 

‘ Quite—the People did not wait.’ He seemed to resign him- 
self to conversation, for he put the letters into his pocket and sat 
down. ‘Had you,’ he inquired, ‘any difficulty in getting them 
away ?’ 

‘Oh no,’ somewhat loftily and quite unsuspicious of irony. 
‘The passages were narrow, of course; but we had allowed for 
that in our organisation. Organisation and the People, see 

’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Morot. ‘Organisation and the People.’ Like 
Lerac, he stopped short, apparently lost in the contemplation of 
the vast possibilities presented to his mental vision by the mere 
thought of such a combination. 

‘Well!’ exclaimed the butcher energetically, ‘I must move 
on. I have meetings. I merely wished to hear from you that all 
was right—that no one was caught.’ 

He was bubbling over with excitement and the sense of his 
own huge importance. 

The Citizen Morot raised his secretive eyes. 

‘Good-night,’ he said, with an insolence far too fine for the 
butcher’s comprehension. 

‘Well—good-night. We may congratulate ourselves, I think, 
Citizen !’ 

‘I congratulate you,’ said Morot. ‘ Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

It is probable that, had Lerac looked back, there would have 
been murder done in the small room behind the tobacco-shop. 
But the contemptuous smile soon vanished from the face of the 
Citizen Morot. No smile lingered there long. It was not built 
upon smiling lines at all. 

Then he took up his letters. There were only two of them: 
one bearing the postmark of a small town in Morbihan, the other 
hailing from England. 

He replaced the first in his pocket unread; the second he 
opened, It was written in French, 
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‘There are difficulties,’ it said. ‘Can you come to me? Cross 
from Cherbourg to Southampton—train from thence to this place, 
and ask for Signor Bruno, an Italian refugee, living at the house 
of Mrs. Potter, a ci-devant laundress.’ 

The Citizen Morot rubbed his chin thoughtfully with the back 
of his hand, making a sharp, grating sound. 

‘That old man,’ he said, ‘is getting past his work. He is 
losiag nerve; and nerve is a thing that we cannot afford to lose.’ 

Then he turned to the letter again. 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed suddenly; ‘St. Mary Western. He is 
there—how very strange! What a singular coincidence!’ 

He fell into a reverie with the letter before him. 

‘Carew is dead—but still I can manage it. Perhaps it is just 
as well that he is dead. I was always afraid of Carew.’ 

Then he wrote a letter which he addressed to Signor Bruno, 
care of Mrs. Potter, St. Mary Western, Dorset. 

‘I shall come,’ he wrote, ‘but not inthe way you suggest. I 
have a better plan. You must not know me when we meet.’ 

He purchased a twenty-five centime stamp from Mr. Jacquetot, 
and posted the letter with his own hand in the little wall-box at 
the corner of the Rue St, Gingolphe. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FALSE METAL. 


THERE was, however, no cricket for Stanley Carew that morning. 
When they came within sight of the house Mrs. Carew emerged 
from an open window carrying several letters in her hand. She 
was not hurrying, but walking leisurely reading a letter as she 
walked. 

‘Just think, Hilda dear,’ she said, with as much surprise as she 
ever allowed herself. ‘I have had a letter from the Vicomte 
d’Audierne. You remember him ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said the girl; ‘I remember him, of course. He is not 
the sort of man one forgets.’ 

‘I always liked the Viscount,’ said Mrs. Carew, pensively 
looking at the letter she held inher hand. ‘ He was a good friend 
to us at one time. I never understood him, and I like men whom 
one dees not understand,’ 
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Hilda laughed. 

‘Yes,’ she answered vaguely. 

‘ Your father admired him tremendously,’ Mrs. Carew went on 
to say. ‘He said that he was one of the cleverest men in France, 
but that he had fallen in a wrong season and would not adapt 
himself. | Had France been a monarchy the Vicomte d’Audierne 
would have been in a very different position.’ 

Vellacott did not open his own letters. He seemed to be 
interested in the conversation of these ladies. He was not a 
reserved man but a secretive, which is quite a different thing. 
Reserve is natural—it comes unbidden, and often unwelcome. 
Secretiveness is born of circumstances. Some men find it im- 
perative to cultivate it, although their soul revolts within them. 
In professional or social matters it is often merely an expediency 
—in some cases it almost feels like a crime. There are some 
secrets which cannot bedivulged; there are some deceptions which a 
certain book-keeper will record upon the credit side of our account. 

Like most young men who have got on in their calling, 
Christian Vellacott held his career in great respect. He felt that 
any sacrifice made for it carried its own reward. He thought that 
it levelled scruples and justified deceptions. 

He knew this Vicomte d’Audierne by reputation; he wished 
to hear more of him ; and so he feigned ignorance—listening. 

‘ What has he written about ?’ inquired Hilda. 

‘To ask if he may come and see us. I suppose he means to 
come and stay.’ 

Vellacott looked what the French call ‘ contraried.’ | 

‘When?’ asked the girl. 

‘On Monday week.’ 

And then Mrs. Carew turned to her other letters. Vellacott 
took the budget addressed to him, and walked away to where an 
iron table and some chairs stood in the shade of a deodar. 

In a few minutes he looked still more put out. He had learnt 
of the disturbances in Paris, and was reading a rather panic- 
stricken letter from Mr. Bodery. The truth was tiat there was 
no one in the office of the ‘ Beacon’ who knew anything whatever 
about French home politics but Christian Vellacott. 

A continuance of these disturbances would necessarily assume 
political importance, and might even lead to a crisis, This meant 
an instant recall for Vellacott. Ina crisis his presence in London 
or Paris was absolutely necessary to the ‘ Beacon,’ 
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His holiday had barely lasted twenty-four hours, and there was 
already a question of recall. It happened also that within that 
short space a considerable change had come over Vellacott. The 
subtle influence of a country life and possibly the low peaceful 
song of the distant sea were already beginning to make themselves 
felt. He actually detected a desire to sit still and do nothing—a 
feeling of which he had not hitherto been conscious. He was 
distinctly averse to leaving St. Mary Western just yet. But 
there is one taskmaster who knows no merey and makes no 
allowances. Some of us who serve him know it to our cost, and 
yet we would be content to serve no other. That taskmaster is 
the Public. 

Vellacott was a public servant, and he knew his position. 

Somewhat later in the morning Molly and Hilda found him 
still seated at the table writing with that concentrated rapidity 
which only comes with practice. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said, looking up, ‘ but I must send off a tele- 
gram. I shall walk in to the station.’ 

‘I was just coming,’ said Hilda, ‘to ask if you would drive me 
in. I want to get some things.’ 

‘And,’ added Molly, ‘there are some domestic commissions— 
butcher, baker, &e.’ 

Vellacott expressed his entire satisfaction with the arrange- 
ment, and by the time he had finished his letter the dog-cart was 
waiting at the door. 

Several of the family were standing round the vehicle talking 
in a desultory manner, and Vellacott learnt then for the first time 
that Frederick Farrar had left home that same morning to attend 
a midland race-meeting. 

It was one of those brilliant summer days when it is quite im- 
possible to be pessimistic and exceedingly difficult to compass 
pre-occupation. The light breeze bowling over the upland from 
the sea had just sufficient strength to blow away all mental cob- 
webs. Also, Christian Vellacott had suddenly given way to one 
of those feelings which sometimes come to us without apparent 
reason. The present was joyous enough without the aid of the 
ever-to-be-bright future, and Vellacott felt that, after all, French 
politics and Frederick Farrar did not quite monopolise the world. 

Hilda was on this occasion more talkative than usual. There 
was in her manner a new sense of ease, almost of familiarity, 
which Vellacott could not understand. He noticed that she spoke 
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invariably in generalities, avoiding all personal matters. Of her- 
self she said no word, though she appeared willing enough to 
answer any question he might ask. She led him-on to talk of 
himself and his work, listening gravely to his account of the little 
household at Chelsea. He made the best of this topic, and even 
treated it in a merry vein; but her smile, though sincere enough, 
was of short duration and not in itself encouraging. She appeared 
to see the pathos of it instead of the humour. Suddenly, in the 
middle of a particularly funny story about Aunt Judith, she inter- 
rupted him and changed the conversation entirely. She did not 
again refer to his home life. 

As they were returning in the full glare of the mid-day sun, 
they descried in front of them the figure of an old man; he was 
walking painfully and making poor progress. Carefully dressed 
in black broadcloth, he wore a soft felt hat of a shape seldom seen 
in England. 

‘I believe,’ said Hilda as they approached him, ‘ that is Signor 
Bruno. Yes, it is. Please pull up, Christian. We must give 
him a lift !’ 

Christian obeyed her. He thought he detected a shade of 
annoyance in Hilda’s voice, with which he fully sympathised. 

On hearing the sound of the wheels, the old man looked up in 
surprise, as a deaf person might have been expected todo. This 
movement showed a most charming old face, surrounded by a 
halo of white hair and beard. The features were almost perfect, 
and might in former days have been a trifle cold, by reason of 
their perfection. Now, however, they were softened by the touch 
of years, and Signor Bruno was the living semblance of guileless- 
ness and benevolence. 

‘ How do you do, Signor Bruno ?’ said Hilda, speaking rather 
loudly and very distinctly. ‘You are back from London sooner 
than you expected, are you not ?’ 

‘Ah! my dear young lady,’ he replied, courteously removing 
his hat and standing bareheaded. ‘Ah! now indeed the sun 
shines upon me. Yes, I am back from London—a most terrible 
place—terrible—terrible—terrible! As I walked along just now 
I said to myself: “‘ The sun is warm, the skies are blue; yonder 
is the laughing sea, and yet, Bruno, you sigh for Italy.” This is 
Italy, Miss Hilda—Italy with a northern fairy walking in it!’ 

Hilda smiled her quick surprising smile, and hastened to 
speak before the old gentleman recovered his breath, 
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* Allow me to introduce to you Sidney’s friend, Mr. Vellacott, 
Signor Bruno!’ 

Sidney’s friend, Mr. Vellacott, was by this time behind her. 
He had alighted, and was employed in arranging the back seat of 
the dog-cart. When Signor Bruno looked towards him, he found 
Christian’s eyes fixed upon his face with a quiet persistence which 
might have been embarrassing to a younger man. He raised his 
hat and murmured something unintelligible in reply to the 
Italian’s extensive salutation. 

‘Sidney Carew’s friends are, I trust, mine also!’ said Signor 
Bruno, as he replaced his picturesque hat. 

Christian smiled spasmodically and continued arranging the 
seat. He then came round to the front of the cart and made a 
sign to Hilda that she should move into the right-hand seat and 
drive. Signor Bruno saw the sign, and said urbanely: 

‘You will, if you please, resume your seat. I will place 
myself behind!’ 

‘Oh, no! You must allow me to sit behind!’ said Christian. 

‘But why, my dear sir? That would not be correct. You 
are Mr. Carew’s guest, and I—I am only a poor old Italian run- 
away, who is accustomed to back seats; all my life I have occupied 
back seats, I think, Mr. Vell’cott. There is no reason why I 
should aspire to better things now!’ 

The old fellow’s voice was strangely balanced between pathos 
and a peculiar self-abnegating humour. 

‘If we were both to take our hats off again, I think it would 
be easy to see why you should sit in front!’ said Christian with 
a laugh, which, although quite genial, somehow closed the 
discussion. 

‘Ah!’ replied the old gentleman with outspread hands. 
‘There you have worsted me. After that I am silent, and—I 
obey!’ 

He climbed into the cart with a little senile joke about the 
stiffness of his aged limbs. Ile chattered on in his innocent, 
childish way until the village was reached. Here he was deposited 
on the dusty road at the gate of a small yellow cottage where he 
had two rooms. The seat was re-arranged, and amidst a volley of 
thanks and salutations, Hilda and Christian drove away. Presently 
Hilda looked up and said: 

‘Is he not a dear old thing? I believe, Christian, in all the 
various local information I have given you, I have never told you 
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about Signor Bruno. I shall reserve lim for the next awkward 
pause that occurs.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Christian quietly. ‘He seems very nice.’ 

Something in his tone seemed to catch her attention. She 
half turned as if to hear more, but he said nothing. Then she 
raised her eyes to his face, which was not expressive of anything 
in particular. 

‘Christian,’ she said gravely, ‘ you do not like him?’ 

Looked upon as a mere divination of thought, this was very 
quick; but he seemed in no way perturbed. He turned and 
looked down with a smile at her grave face. 

‘No,’ he replied. ‘ Not very much.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘I do not know. There is something wrong about him, I 
think!’ 

She laughed and shook her head. 

‘What do you mean?’ she asked. ‘ How can there be any- 
thing wrong with him—anything that would affect us, at all 
events ?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders, still smiling. 

‘ He says he is an Italian?’ 

‘Yes,’ she replied. 

‘I say he is a Frenchman,’ said Christian, suddenly turning 
towards her. ‘ Italians do not talk English as he talks it.’ 

She looked puzzled. 

‘Do you know him?’ she asked. 

‘No; not yet. I know his face. I have seen it or a photo- 
graph of it somewhere, and at some time. I cannot tell when or 
where yet, but it will come to me.’ 

‘When it does come,’ said Hilda, with a smile, ‘ you will find 
that it is someone else. I can assure you Signor Bruno is an 
Italian, and beyond that he is the nicest old gentleman imaginable.’ 

‘Well,’ replied Christian. ‘In the meantime I vote that we 
do not trouble ourselves about him.’ 

The subject was dropped, and not again referred to until after 
they had reached home, when Hilda informed her mother that 
Signor Bruno had returned. 

‘Oh, indeed,’ was the reply. ‘Iam very glad. We must ask 
him to dinner to-morrow evening. Is he not a nice old man, 
Christian ?’ 

‘Very,’ replied Christian, almost before the words were out of 
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her lips. ‘Yes, very nice.’ He lovked across the table towards 
Hilda with an absolutely expressionless composure. 

During the following day, which he passed with Sidney and 
Stanley at sea in a little cutter belonging to the Carews, Christian 
learnt, without asking many questions, all that Signor Bruno had 
vouchsafed in the way of information respecting himself. It was 
a short story and an old one, such as many a white-haired Italian 
could tell to-day. A life, income, and energy devoted to a cause 
which never had much promise of reward. Failure, exile, and a 
life closing in a land where the blue skies of Italy are known only 
by name, where Maraschino is at a premium, and long black cigars 
almost unobtainable. 

Hilda was engaged on this day to lunch and spend the after- 
noon with Mrs. Farrar, at Farrar Court. Molly and Christian 
were to drive over for her in the evening. This programme was 
carried out, but the young people lingered rather longer at Farrar 
Court listening to the quaint old-world recollections of its white- 
haired hostess than was allowed for. Consequently they were late, 
and heard the first dinner-bell ringing as they drove up the lane 
that led in a casual way to their home. (This lane was charac- 
teristic of the house. It turned off unobtrusively from the high 
road at right angles with the evident intention of leading nowhere.) 
A race upstairs ensued and a hurried toilet. Molly and Christian 
met on the stairs a few minutes later. Christian had won the 
race, for he was ready, while Molly struggled with a silver necklace 
that fitted closely round her throat. Of course he had to help 
her. While waiting patiently for him to master the intricacies 
of the old silver clasp, Molly said : 

‘Oh, Christian, there is one place you have not seen yet. 
Quite close at hand too.’ 

‘Ye—es,’ he replied absently, as he at length fixed the clasp. 
‘ There, it is done!’ 

As he held open the drawing-room door, he said: 

‘What is the place I have to see?’ 

Signor Bruno, who was seated at the far end of the room with 
Mrs. Carew, rose as he heard the door opened, and advanced to 
meet Molly. 

‘Porton Abbey,’ she said over her shoulder as she advanced 
into the room. ‘You must see Porton Abbey.’ 

The Italian shook hands with the new-comers and made a 
clever, laughing reference to Christian’s politeness of the previous 
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day. At this moment Hilda entered, and as soon as she had 
returned Signor Bruno’s courteous salutation Molly turned 
towards her. 

‘Hilda,’ she said, ‘we have never shown Christian Porton 
Abbey.’ 

‘No,’ was the reply. ‘I have been reserving it for some 
afternoon when we do not feel very energetic. Unfortunately, we 
cannot get inside the Abbey now, though.’ 

‘Why ?’ asked Christian without looking towards Hilda. He 
had discovered that Signor Bruno was attempting to keep up a 
conversation with his hostess, while he took in that which was 
passing at the other end of the room. The old man was seated, 
and his face was within the radius of light cast by a shaded lamp. 
Christian, who stood, was in the shade. 

‘Because it is a French monastery,’ replied Molly. ‘ Here,’ 
she added, ‘is a flower for your coat, as you say the button-hole is 
warped by constant pinning in of stalks.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ he replied, stooping a little in order that she could 
reach the button-hole of his coat. She was in front of him, directly 
between him and Signor Bruno; but he could see over her 
head. ‘What sort of monastery is it?’ he continued conversa- 
tionally. ‘I did not know that there were any establishments of 
that sort in England.’ 

Hilda looked up rather sharply from an illustrated newspaper 
she happened to be studying. She knew that he was not adhering 
strictly to the truth. From her point of vantage behind the 
newspaper she continued to watch Christian, and for the first time 
since she had renewed her acquaintance with him she realised, 
during the minutes that followed, that this was indeed the 
brilliant young journalist of whose fame Farrar had spoken as 
already known in London. 

Signor Bruno’s conversation with Mrs. Carew became at this 
moment somewhat muddled. 

‘There, you see,’ said Molly vivaciously, ‘we endeavour to 
interest him by retailing the simple annals of our neighbourhood, 
and his highness simply disbelieves us!’ 

‘Not at all,’ Christian hastened to add, with a laugh. ‘It 
simply happened that I was surprised. It shall not occur again. 
But tell me, what sort of monastery is it? Dominican? Fran- 
ciscan ? Carmelite ? P 
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‘Perhaps,’ said Christian, advancing towards the Italian— 
‘ Perhaps Signor Bruno can tell us.’ 

‘What is that, Mr. Vell’cott?’ asked the old gentleman, 
making a movement as if about to raise his curved hand to his 
ear, but restraining himself upon second thoughts. 

Hilda noticed that, instead of raising his voice, Christian 
spoke in the same tone or even lower as he said: 

‘We want some details of the establishment at Porton Abbey, 
Signor Bruno.’ 

The old gentleman made a little grimace expressive of disgust, 
at the same time spreading out his hands as if to ward off some- 
thing hurtful. 

‘Ach!’ he said, ‘do not ask me. I know nothing of such 
people, and wish to learn no more. It is to them that my poor 
country owes her downfall. No, no; leave them alone. I always 
take care of myself against — against what you say — ces 
gens-la |’ 

Christian awaited the answer in polite silence, and, when 
Signor Bruno had again turned to Mrs. Carew, he looked across 
the room towards Hilda with the same expression of vacant com- 
posure that she had noticed on a previous occasion. The accent 
with which Signor Bruno had spoken the few words of French was 
of the purest Parisian, entirely free from the harshness which an 
Italian rarely conquers. 

After dinner Hilda went out of the open window into the 
garden alone. Christian, who had seated himself at a small table 
in the drawing-room, did not move. Sidney and his mother were 
talking with the Italian. 

The young journalist was stooping over a book; a vase of 
flowers stood in front of him, but by the movement of his arm it 
appeared as if he were drawing instead of reading. Presently a 
faint low whistle came from the garden. Though soft, the sound 
was very clear, and each note distinctly given. It was like the 
beginning of a refrain which broke off suddenly and was repeated. 
Signor Bruno gave a little start and a quick upward glance. 

‘What is that ?’ he asked, with a little laugh, as if at the 
Celicacy of his own nerves. 

‘Oh,’ replied Mrs. Carew, ‘the whistle, you mean. That is 
our family signal. The children were in the habit of calling each 
other by that means in bygone years. I expect they are in the 
garden now, and wish us to join them.’ 
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Mrs. Carew knew that Molly was not in the garden, but in 
making this intentional mistake she showed the wisdom of her 
kind. 

‘It seems to me,’ said Signor Bruno, ‘that the air—the 
refrain, one might call it—is familiar.’ 

Christian Vellacott smiled suddenly behind his screen of 
flowers, but did not move or look up. 

‘I expect,” explained Sidney, ‘that you’ have heard the air 
played upon the bugle. It is the French “ retraite,” played by 
the patrol in garrison towns at night.’ 

In the meantime Christian had cut the fly-leaf from the book 
before him, and, after carefully folding it, he placed the paper in 
his breast-pocket. Then he rose and passed out of the open 
window into the garden. 

Immediately Signor Bruno asked his hostess a few polite 
questions regarding her guest—what was his occupation, how long 
he was going to stay, and whether she did not agree with him in 
considering that their young friend had a remarkably interesting 
face. In the course of his remarks the old gentleman rose and 
crossed to the table where Christian had been sitting. There was 
a flower there which he had not seen in England before. Absently 
he took up the book which Christian had just been studying, and 
very naturally turned to the title-page. The fly-leaf was gone! 
When he laid the volume down again he replaced it in the 
identical position in which he had found it. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A CLUE. 


WHEN Christian left the drawing-room he walked quickly down 
the moss-grown path to the moat. Hilda was standing at the 
edge of the dark water, and as he joined her she turned and 
walked slowly by his side. 

‘You are a most unsatisfactory person,’ she said gravely after 
a few moments. 

He looked down at her without replying. THis eyes softened 
for a moment into a smile, but his lips remained grave. 

‘ You deliberately set yourself,’ she continued, ‘to shatter one 
illusion after another. You have made me feel quite old and 
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worldly to-night, and the worst of it is that you are invariably 
right. It is most annoying.’ 

Her voice was only half-playful. There was a shade of 
sadness in it. Christian must have divined her thoughts, for he 
said : 

‘Do not let us quarrel over Signor Bruno. I dare say I am 
wrong altogether.’ 

She looked slowly round. Her eyes rested on the dark 
surface of the water, where the shadows lay deep and still; then 
she raised them to the trees, clearly outlined against the sky. 

‘I suppose that such practical matter-of-fact people as you 
are proof against mere outward influences.’ 

‘So I used to imagine, but I am beginning to find that 
outward things are very important after all. In London it 
seemed only natural that everyone should live in a hurry, with 
no time for thought, pushing forward and trying to outstrip their 
neighbours ; but in the country it seems that things are different. 
Intellectual people live quiet, thoughtful, and even dreamy lives. 
They get through somehow without seeing the necessity for doing 
something—trying to be something that their neighbours cannot 
be—and no doubt they are happier for it. I am beginning to see 
how they are content to go on with their uneventful lives from 
year to year until the end even comes without a shock.’ 

‘But you yourself would never reach that stage, Christian.’ 

‘No, no, Hilda. I can understand it in others, but for me it 
is different. I have tasted too deeply of the other life. I should 
get restless ; 

‘You are getting restless already,’ she interrupted gravely, 
‘and you have not been here two days!’ 

They were interrupted by Sidney’s clear whistle, and a moment 
later Molly came tripping down the path. 

‘Come along in,’ she said; ‘the old gentleman is going. I 
was just stealing away to join you when Sidney whistled.’ 

When Signor Bruno reached his home that evening, he threw 
his hat upon the table with some considerable force. His aged 
landlady, having left the lamp burning, had retired to bed. He 
sank into an arm-chair and contemplated the square toes of his 
own boots for some moments. Then he scratched his head 
thoughtfully. 

‘Sacré nom d'un chien!’ he muttered, ‘where have I seen 
that face before ?’ 
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Signor Bruno spoke French when soliloquising, which was 
perhaps somewhat peculiar for an Italian. However proficient a 
man may be in the mastery of foreign tongues, he usually dreams 
and talks to himself in the language he learnt at his mother’s knee. 
He may count fluently ina strange tongue, but he invariably works 
out all mental arithmetic in his own. Likewise he prays—if he 
pray at all—in one tongue only. On the other hand, it appears 
very easy to swear in an acquired language. Probably our fore- 
fathers borrowed each other’s expletives when things went so 
lamentably wrong over the Tower of Babel. Still muttering to 
himself, Signor Bruno presently retired to rest with the remem- 
brance of a young face, peculiarly and unpleasantly strong, haunt- 
ing his dreams. 

Shortly after Signor Bruno’s departure, Christian happened to 
be left alone in the drawing-room with Hilda. He promptly 
produced from his pocket the leaf he had cut from a book earlier 
in the evening. Unfolding the paper, he handed it to her, and 
said: 

‘Do you recognise that ?’ 

She looked at it, and answered without hesitation— 

‘Signor Bruno!’ 

The drawing was slight, but the likeness was perfect. The 
face was in profile and the reproduction of the intelligent features 
could scarcely have been more lifelike in a careful portrait. 
Christian replaced the paper in his pocket. 

‘You remember Carl Trevetz, at Puris,’ continued he, ‘his 
father belonged to the Austrian Embassy !’ 

‘Yes, I remember him !’ 

‘ To-morrow I will send this to him, simply asking who it is.’ 

‘Yes,—and then?’ 

‘When the answer comes, Hilda, I will write on the outside of 
the envelope the name that you will find inside—written by 
Trevetz?’ 

For a moment she looked across the table at him with a vague 
expression of wonder upon her face. 

‘Even if you are right,’ she said, ‘ will it affect us? Will it 
make us cease to look upon him as a friend ?’ 

‘TI think so.’ 

‘Then, she said slowly, ‘it has come. You remember 
now ?’ 

‘Yes; I remember now—but it may be a mistake yet. I 
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would rather have my memory confirmed by Trevetz before telling 
you what I know—or think I know—about Bruno!’ 

Hilda was about to question him further when Molly entered 
the room, and the subject was perforce dropped. 

The next morning there came a letter for Christian from Mr. 
Bodery. It was short, and not very pleasant. 


‘ Dear Vellacott,—Sorry to trouble you with business so early 
in your holiday, but there has been another great row in Paris, as 
you will see from the papers I send you. It is hinted that the 
mob are mere tools in the hands of influential wire-pullers, and 
the worst of it is that they were armed with English rifles and 
bayonets of a pattern just superseded by the War Office. How 
these got into their hands is not yet explained, but you will readily 
see the gravity of the circumstance in the present somewhat 
strained state of affairs. Several of the “dailies” refer to us, as 
you will see, and express a hope that our “ exceptional knowledge 
of French affairs” will enable us to throw some light upon the 
subject. Trevetz is giving us all the information he can gather; 
but, of course, he is only able to devote a portion of his time to 
us. He hints that there is plenty of money in the background 
somewhere, and that a strong party has got up the whole affair— 
perhaps the Church. We must have something to say (something 
of importance) next week, and with this in view I must ask you 
to hold yourself in readiness to go to Paris on receipt of a tele- 
gram or letter from me. 

‘ Yours, 
*C. C. BopEry.’ 


Christian folded the letter and replaced it in the envelope. 
Suddenly his attention was attracted to the latter. Upon the back 
there was a rim round the adhesive portion, and within this the 
glaze was gone from the paper. The envelope had been tampered 
with by a skilful manipulator. If Mr. Bodery had been in the 
habit of using inferior stationery, no trace would have been left 
upon the envelope. 

Christian slipped the letter into his pocket, and, glancing round, 
saw that his movements had passed unobserved. 

‘ Anything new?’ asked Sidney, from the head of the table. 

‘ Well, yes,’ wasthereply. ‘There has been a disturbance in 
Paris. I may have to go over there on receipt of a telegram from 
the office ;’ he stopped and looked slowly round the table. Hilda’s 
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attention was taken up by her plate, upon which, however, there 
was nothing. He leant forward and handed her the toast-rack. 
She took a piece, but forgot to thank him. ‘I am sorry,’ he con- 
tinued simply, ‘ very sorry that the disturbances should have taken 
place just at this time.’ 

His voice expressed natural and sincere regret, but no surprise. 
This seemed to arouse Molly’s curiosity, for she looked up sharply. 

‘You do not seem to be at all surprised,’ she said. 

‘No,’ he replied; ‘I am accustomed to this sort of thing, you 
see. I knew all along that there was the chance of being sum- 
moned at any time. This letter only adds to the chance—that 
is all!’ 

‘It is a great shame,’ said Molly with a pout. ‘Iam sure 
there are plenty of people who could do it instead of you.’ 

Christian laughed readily. 

‘I am sure there are,’ he replied, ‘and that is the very reason 
why I must take the opportunities that fortune offers.’ 

Hilda looked across the table at him and noted the smile upon 
his lips, the light of energy in his eyes. The love of action had 
driven all other thoughts from his mind. 

‘I suppose,’ she said, conversationally, ‘that it will in reality 
be a good thing for you if the summons does come.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied, without meeting her glance; ‘it will be a 
good thing for me.’ 

‘Is that consolatory view of the matter the outcome of philo- 
sophy, or of virtue ?’ inquired Molly mischievously. 

‘ Of virtue,’ replied Christian gravely, and then he changed the 
subject. 

After breakfast he devoted a short time to the study of some 
newspaper cuttings inclosed in Mr. Bodery’s letter. Then he 
suddenly expressed his determination of walking down to the 
village post office. 

‘I wish,’ he said, ‘to send a telegram and to get some news- 
papers which have no doubt come by the second post. After that 
you will be troubled no more about my affairs.’ 

‘Until a telegram comes,’ said Hilda quietly, without looking 
up from a letter she held in her hand. She received one daily 
from Farrar. 

Christian glanced at her with his quick smile. 

‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I do not expect a telegram. It is not so serious 
as all that, In fact it is not worth thinking about,’ 
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‘You have a most enviable way of putting aside disagree- 
able subjects,’ persisted Hilda, ‘ for discussion at a vague future 
period.’ 

Christian was steadily cheerful that morning, imperturbably 
practical. 

‘ That,’ he said, ‘is the outeome—not of virtue—but of philo- 
sophy. Will you come to the post office with Stanley and me? I 
am sure there is no possible household duty to prevent you.’ 

Together they walked through the peaceful fields. Stanley 
never lingered long beside them; something was for ever attract- 
ing him aside or ahead, and he ran restlessly away. Christian 
could not help noticing the difference in Hilda’s manner when 
they were alone together. The semi-sarcastic badinage to which 
he had been treated lately was completely dropped, and her earnest 
nature was allowed to show itself undisguised. Still she was a 
mystery to him. He was by habit a close observer, but her chang- 
ing moods and humours were to him unaccountable. At times 
she would make a remark the direct contradiction of which was 
shining in her eyes, and at other times she remained silent when 
mere politeness would seem to demand speech. Who knows? 
Perhaps at all times and in all things they understood each other. 
When their lips were exchanging mere nothings—the very lightest 
and emptiest of conversational chaff—despite averted eyes, de-~ 
spite indifferent manner, their souls may have been drawn toge- 
ther by that silent bond of sympathy which holds through fair 
and foul, through laughter and tears, through life, and beyond 
death. 

Christian was not in the habit of allowing himself to become 
absorbed by any passing thoughts, however deep they might be. 
His mind had adapted itself to the work required of it, as the 
human mind is ever ready to do. No deep meditating was 
required of it, but a quick grasp and a somewhat superficial treat- 
ment. Journalism is superficial, it cannot be otherwise ; it must 
be universal and immediate, and therefore its touch is necessarily 
light. There is nothing permanent about it except the ceaseless 
throb of the printing-machine and the warm smell of ink. That 
which a man writes one day may be rendered useless and worthless 
the next, through no carelessness of his, but by the simple course 
of events. He must perforce take up his pen again and write 
against himself. He may be inditing history, and his words may 
be forgotten in twelye hours. Thereis no time for deep thought, 
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even if such were required. He who writes for cursory reading is 
wise if he writes cursorily. 

Mr. Bodery’s communication in no manner disturbed Christian. 
He was ready enough to talk and laugh, or talk and be grave, as 
Hilda might dictate, while they walked side by side that morning, 
but she was strangely silent. It thus happened that little passed 
between them until they reached the post office. There, he was 
formally introduced to the spry little postmistress, who looked at 
him sharply over her spectacles. 

‘I wish, Mrs. Chalder,’ he said cheerily, as he scribbled off his 
message to Mr. Bodery, while Hilda made friendly overtures to the 
official cat, ‘I wish that you would forget to send me the disagree- 
able letters, and only forward the pleasant ones. There was one 
this morning, for instance, which you might very easily have 
mislaid. Instead of which you carefully sent it rather earlier than 
usual and spoilt my breakfast.’ 

His voice unconsciously followed the swing of his pencil. It 
seemed certain that he was making conversation with the sole 
purpose of entertaining the old woman. With a pleased laugh 
and a shake of her grey curls she replied: 

‘Ah, I wish I could, sir. I wish I could burn the bad letters 
and send on only the good ones—but they’re all alike on the out- 
side. It’s as hard to say what’s inside a letter as it is to tell what’s 
inside a man by lookin’ on his face.’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied Christian, reading over what he had just written. 
‘Yes, Mrs. Chalder, you are right.’ 

‘But the reason of your letter gettin’ earlier this morning was 
that Seen’yer Bruno said he was goin’ past the Hall, sir, and would 
just leave the letters at the lodge. It is a bit out of the carrier’s 
way, and that man do have a long tramp every day, sir.’ 

‘Ah, that accounts for it,’ murmured the journalist, without 
looking up. He was occupied in crossing his t’s and dotting his 
i’s. He felt that Hilda was looking at him, and some instinct told 
him that she saw the motive of his conversation, but still he played 
his part and wore his mask of carelessness, as men have done be- 
fore women, knowing the futility of it, since the world began. She 
never referred to the incident, and made no remark whatever with 
a view to his doing so, but he knew that it would be remembered, 
and in after days he learnt to build up a very castle of hope upon 
that frail foundation. 

Hilda had not been paying much attention to what he was 
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saying until Signor Bruno’s name was mentioned. The old man 
had hitherto occupied a very secondary place in her thoughts. He 
was no one in her circle of possibly interesting people, beyond 
the fact of his having passed through a troubled political phase—a 
fighter on the losing side. Now he had, as it were, assumed a 
more important 7’d/e. The mention of his name possessed a new 
suggestion; and all this, forsooth, because Christian Vellacott 
opined that the benevolent old face was known to him. 

She began to entertain exaggerated ideas concerning the young 
journalist’s thoughts and motives. Twice had she obtained a 
glimpse into the inner chamber of his mind, and on each occasion 
the result had been a vague suggestion of some mental conflict, 
some dark game of cross-purposes between him and Signor Bruno. 
Remembering this, she, in her intelligent simplicity, began to 
ascribe to Christian’s every word and action an ulterior motive 
which in reality did not perhaps exist. She noted Christian’s 
calm and direct way of reaching the end he desired, and uncon- 
sciously she yielded a little to the influence of his strength—an 
influence dangerously fascinating for a strong woman. Her strength 
is so different from that of a man that there is no real conflict—it 
seeks to yield, and glories over its own downfall. 

After paying for the telegram, Christian took possession of the 
bulky packet of newspapers addressed to him, and they left the 
post office. 


(To be continued.) 











ON DUTCH CANALS. 


THE man who wants a hearty laugh may be counselled to take 
his skates into Holland and spend a week or two gliding over the 
canals of that somewhat dismal land. He must, of course, have a 
taste for ice in the first place. Further, his pleasure is more likely 
to be assured if he also have no objection to gin, extremely cold 
beds, and female faces upon which, also, he will but seldom be able 
to discover a single beautiful feature. In fact, he must go in 
the mood of the safe philosopher to whom it is all one whether 
he suffers or enjoys, and to whom virtue and vice are the equi- 
valents of beauty and ugliness. 

We all know that Nature is a very fickle personage. The man 
who times his goings and his comings upon a forecast of her moods 
is sure to make mistakes. Only once in a hundred times may 
the helpless mortal aim deliberately at the bull’s-eye of the 
future, and anon be able to congratulate himself upon his good 
fortune. This refers especially to castles of hope built upon ice. 
I don’t know how a mathematician would compute-the odds 
against the likelihood of a frost’s continuance; but they must 
be crushing. A man may busy himself with anticipations and 
arrangements, buy new skates for the purpose, and set off glee- 
fully for the steam-packets at Harwich, only to find that enter- 
taining little seaport saturated with a tepid drizzle. I know 
nothing more apt to induce a splenetic frame of mind than such 
a miscarriage of expectation. 

Yet that is what happened to the writer last winter. The 
consequence was that I withdrew to my cabin in a rage and 
thrust my skates heatedly out of sight, only to wake in the 
morning, however, to realise that Nature is the most glorious 
trickster under the sun. For the sky was then of that bewitching 
veiled blue which in winter means frost, the air nipped keen when 
I opened the porthole, and (loveliest of sights!) the broad Maas 
was nearly as thick with ice as it could be, and the crunching of 
the ship through the midst of the baby ’bergs made the sweetest 
of music for a skater’s ears. Of course, this last might have 
been coincident with a thaw. But I soon saw that it was not. A 
glittering lacework of thin ice (the work of the past night) welded 
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block to block where the previous steamer cut its way, even 
as we were cutting ours. 

With the Fahrenheit deck thermometer at 12 degrees there 
seemed no doubt about the portents. The red noses and iced 
moustaches and ropes which enlivened the deck fortified hope 
yet deeper. And so I was soon in high spirits, and quite in the 
humour to agree with the young Dutchman (home-bound for the 
holidays) who walked the deck with me, that his native skates 
were much superior to mine. He was an agreeable young Dutch- 
man, and I regret that the allurements of the ice prevented me 
from accepting his invitation to taste the sweets of Dutch do- 
mestic life in his family-circle at Amsterdam. 

Though we landed in Rotterdam at eleven o'clock, it was nearly 
nine before I found myself in Holland’s capital. With natural 
enthusiasm, I proposed there and then to skate twenty miles of 
the way. With this in view, I alighted from the train at Leyden— 
having travelled thus far alone with a sardonic-looking Jew, whose 
nose almost curved across the carriage to me—and there put on 
my skates for the first experience of Dutch ice. And a shocking 
experience it was. It was by this time an ideal winter’s afternoon, 
with a bow of fire-colour in the west, whither the sun was descend- 
ing, and the sky overhead a pallid turquoise tint. But I lost my 
way on the Leyden waters, and went to and fro and round and 
round the town, vainly seeking the exit towards Haarlem. The 
directions I received were of the ambiguous order, and so was my 
knowledge of colloquial Dutch. Thus it happened that the 
twilight had begun ere at length I broke into the country, and 
saw the long canal before me. 

There was another obstacle. The wind blew from the north, 
and mighty strong. It seemed folly in me to toil against this 
freezing blast during the early watches of the night. Besides, 
the ice was not all good. Where the canal-boats had made 
their last effort to cut themselves loose the surface was vile in the 
extreme, and it was at least possible I might split my skull on one 
of these edges, and be at the time miles away from a doctor or an 
undertaker. Moreover, I became so consumedly jealous of the 
pace of the people who were coming in my direction (with the 
wind in their backs) that the temptation to turn grew irresistible. 
And so, after a brief pause at the canvas stall of a dame with a 
blue-and-red face and a body that looked like a bundle of shawls, 
I again confronted Leyden. Its spires rose darkly against the 
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lingering light of the cold sky. Warmed by the dame’s coffee, I 
shot forward with exhilarating speed. I even succeeded in 
catching up three young pastors of the Church whose pace, as 
they hung on each other’s coat-tails, had seemed to me particularly 


offensive. I passed them like a rocket, and so again reached the 


railway station. 
The following night in the Old Bible Hotel of Amsterdam was 


very bitter. ‘Of course,’ my young Dutch friend on the boat had 
observed, ‘ you will go to the Old Bible. It has a great attraction 
for the English.’ Accordingly I went. But I do not advise 
others to follow my example, unless they have so much melody in 
their souls that the nocturnal chiming of the Cathedral bells shall 
evoke a responsive and soothing melody within them. The 
Cathedral tower is appallingly close to the hotel back; and on its 
summit are two dreadful beings of metal, who clash cymbals and 
do much more of the same kind of thing every fifteen minutes. 
Still, it is encouraging to know that my countrymen frequent a 
hotel of so religious a character. An open Bible is sculptured in 
stone over the portal, and the waiters seem to me to speak with 
Scriptural solemnity. The hotel porter has patriarchal manners, 
and the cook has a great idea of cooking a sole. I donot, in short, 
wonder that my countrymen have a fondness for the ‘ Old Bible.’ 

This first winter’s night in Holland was charmingly cold. I 
broke the bottom of my water-bottle in trying to detach it from 
the marble slab, to which it had frozen affectionately. I wish I 
could add that the liberated fluid itself froze as soon as it spilled, 
but that is a touch truth compels me to deny myself. 

Amsterdam under frost is not lacking in picturesqueness. 
How should that be when one knows that there are about as many 
canals as streets to the city? It was very diverting to see the 
little boys and girls skating to school, and colliding with aggres- 
sive butcher-boys having meat-trays on their heads. The rosy 
colour of the cheeks of the Amsterdam young ladies, as they too 
sped up and down the more select canals (swept, and furnished 
with chairs for their sweet service), also proved a feature of 
attraction I had hardly dared to hope for. I grieve from the heart 
to add that, as a rule, the chief charm of these damsels consisted 
in their youth, and the dexterity with which they moved their 
feet. These latter might have been smaller; but they were, no 
doubt, designed not to put out of countenance the irregular 
noses and very large ears which seem a characteristic of Dutch 
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maidens and Dutch matrons alike. I imagine, however, that 
their hearts are built to the standard of their bodies, which may 
well atone for any external deficiency of comeliness. 

The as harbour of the capital was, of course, clogged ‘to 
the rimes.’ Looking over its spacious waterway, whether towards 
the Zuyder Zee or Zaandam, the prevalent stillness of the big 
steamers which studded it was very remarkable. Some of them 
snorted now and then, as if to proclaim their disgust with the 
frost; but it was futile rebellion. The icy wind was adding 
decimals of an inch to the thickness of the harbour’s jacket every 
minute. It soon strung my moustache with icicles when I 
essayed to speed towards Zaandam—that celebrated village where 
Peter the Great put on the masquerade of a mechanic. 

It brought tears into the eyes to skate against the wind in 
the direction of Zaandam ; and though the distance is but seven 
miles, an hour was none too much for it. The low banks of 
the river were simply no protection. Its regiments of wind- 
mills might, had they been amassed, have served as a fine, if 
limited, stockade. But set along the reedy shores one by one, like 
sentinels, they were only haunting irritations. The whirl of their 
sails seemed to get at the brain by way of the salt wind, and to 
make one’s ideas and thoughts whirl in sympathy. 

There was an ice-carnival at Zaandam—as everywhere else in 
Holland, and apparently upon every day in the week. The little 
town swarmed with Amsterdamers who had skated over. Its 
chief hotel, by the harbour-side, fumed with red beefsteaks (& 
V’Anglaise, as they conceived it); and young men and maidens 
sat side by side at their sanguinary repasts, their feet still studded 
with the beloved curves. The demand for boci:s was incessant. 
Outside, too, the excitement wasimmense. Banners fluttered from 
Venetian masts, and energetic gentlemen were conducting the 
heats of racing competitors—the candidates being stolid, fat boys, 
who, when they stumbled and fell, bounced afresh into perpen- 
dicularity as if they were things of india-rubber. 

Peter the Great’s House is not much to see. It isa mere hut 
in a back street. The inscription on it, ‘Nothing is too small 
for the great man,’ ought to be a huge comfort to conscientious 
tailors. One fancies that the opposite maxim, ‘Nothing is too 
great for the small man,’ has had quite its share of verification in 
the history of the world. The green, wooden villas of the little 
town, with their quaint names (‘ Refreshment,’ ¢ Leisure,’ ‘ Happi- 
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ness,’ and the like), interest more than Peter the Great’s House. 
And the subtle eyes of certain ladies within the villas, who sat 
at their windows with their thoughts upon the passers-by, 
were more suggestive than aught else in Zaandam. The Dutch 
wife has, I should think, the smartest arrangement of outside 
mirrors to minister to her curiosity of any other kind of European 
spouse. 

The return to Amsterdam, with the wind three points out of 
four behind, was lovely. It was now that I perceived why the 
stumpy little Dutch boys wore such very roomy trousers. The 
rascals used them as sails, and a pretty figure of fun they were as 
they scudded at about fifteen miles an hour, with their hands to 
their unmentionables, but never a smirk on their faces. There’s 
no boy in all creation so engagingly in grim earnest as the Dutch 
boy. I imagine as soon as he can read he takes very much to 
heart the sober but encouraging messages of the moral copybook. 
Whatever he does, he means it to be well done. That makes him 
the most fascinating absurdity to be found anywhere. If he does 
not die an East India millionaire or a leading butter merchant, it 
will not be his fault. 

But one must not stay in Amsterdam to get the true flavour 
of a Dutch winter. The snow and the ice alike there soon acquire 
the conventional grimy hue we know so well. The people, too, 
though with a strong individuality, have a touch of cosmopoli- 
tanism in their manners which is commonplace. The thing to 
do, therefore, is to skate right away to Friesland—the home, say 
the Frieslanders, of the cleverest skaters in the world. It is an 
innocent little brag, and they may well be forgiven for it. But 
after the winter of 1890-1 they will be fain to remember the 
names of Donoghue and Smart, the American and the Fenman 
who crossed the Channel to cut the combs of their choicest pro- 
fessionals. The Frieslanders seemed really quite at a loss for 
language (strong language) adequate enough to express their 
amazement, with Donoghue in particular, when in December, 
1890, at Heerenveen, he gave them an exhibition of his craft. It 
was only after two or three glasses of gin that they could rise fully 
to the occasion. 

For my part I travelled north by train, and learnt to my cost 
how bad are the cheap cigars with which the average Dutchman 
is content to regale himself. The nearer we got to Leeuwarden 
(Friesland’s capital), the worse grew the cigars, or I fancied it, 
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And as no one dreamed of admitting even an eyelet of the outer 
air into the car, and there were just seven cigars going all the way, 
the state of the atmosphere inside may be imagined. 

The conversation en route from Gelderland was scrupulously 
local—in other words, it centred on ice and icemen. I charmed 
my companions by giving them my Sheffield skates to serve as a 
text for their further remarks. These articles were evidently as 
acceptable a topic to them as is Mr. Gladstone to the travelling 
Briton in our own little island. 

Leeuwarden is a bright little red-bricked town having a good 
many pleasant houses with graduated fagades. Jor the man who 
wants butter or beasts it may be regarded as an earthly paradise. 
The number of the latter and the pounds of the former here sold 
in public market per annum are astounding. The sleek butter 
and beast merchants themselves inhabit assuming villas in a 
quarter of their own, and from the outside, even in winter, the 
glimpses of the tropical plants and nicknacks of their villas were 
very alluring. 

As it happened, I was in Friesland when the great inter- 
national skating contest was about to be brought off at Heeren- 
veen, some miles south. It was due to this that the table d’héte 
was so very crowded. One evening I found myself sandwiched 
between a skating champion and a correspondent for the Field. 
The worthy master of the hotel carved in state at the head of the 
table, and counted his guests with evident satisfaction. In my 
ignorance I had fancied Friesland might prove a trifle barbarous 
in matters gastronomic. But at Leeuwarden it was not so. True, 
with the roast mutton they served roast chestnuts in a butter- 
boat; the beefsteaks were almost as crude as those Bruce of Abys- 
sinia ate cut from the living cow; stewed pears accompanied 
boiled fowl ; and the pudding seemed built upon a basis of liquorice. 
These, however, are trivial eccentricities, and I gladly proclaim 
that it is impossible to starve in the land. 

In the villages whither I sped on skates things were natu- 
rally at a less luxurious pitch. But bread-and-cheese and ginger- 
bread were never lacking at the little canal-side inns; and of the 
national schnapps there seemed no end. One does not in England 
like to think of acquiring the habit of tossing off a thimbleful of 
neat gin every hour or so. Yet that is what I did, the gin- 
selling woman generally standing by with her red hands on her 
yielding sides and a dim, Dutch sort of menacing expression on 
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her face the while. The genial cold and the brisk exercise 
fostered the appetite for strong drink, and were, of course, a bar to 
the likelihood of intoxication. 

The days were the same, one after the other. A frost of some 
five-and-twenty degrees during the night. At half-past eight the 
waiter entered my bedroom with a jug of hot water, wherewith to 
thaw the ice of the wash-hand basin. At ninea crowd of hungry, 
vigorous gentlemen trifled lustily with the rolls and cheese, the 
butter, sausages, and raw ham which adorned the breakfast-table. 
While they ate they quarrelled over the newspaper reports of the 
latest skating competition, and protested one against another that, 
under fair conditions, they could severally beat the various cham- 
pions. By half-past nine or earlier I was at the canal-side, either 
sitting on a chair hired for a farthing, or the gunwale of an im- 
prisoned boat, and boring my boots in the presence of rosy-cheeked 
boys and girls and phlegmatic old folks who did not spare their 
tongues. Then off and away under the clear blue sky, across the 
miles of flat country, with nothing in sight but fields of snow and 
windmills—with, perhaps, the shining vane of a saddle-backed or 
spired church here and there in the distance. It depended upon 
times and seasons whether or no I had the canal much to myself. 
On a Leeuwarden market-day it was by no means so. All sorts 
of traffic was then brought into the town by way of the ice. It 
became quite annoying. Strings of round-faced maidens, their 
heads a-glitter with the silver skull-caps fashion tyrannically puts 
on them, and all with their mouths extended in paroxysms of 
laughter; followed by strings of stalwart youths in black coats 
and fur caps, and with their eyes fast riveted upon the lithe 
forms and agile ankles of the girls in front—these were not at all 
objectionable passengers. But when it came to huge trollies 
laden with sheep, or calves, or furniture, or cheese, and being 
pushed by a couple of broad-backed peasants as if their lives 
depended upona pace of a mile in five minutes, then one felt dis- 
posed to be vexed. The vans cut deep ruts in the ice, and 
altogether interfered with the ease and security of one’s own 
speed. Yet it was impossible long to suffer irritation in this 
invigorating air. And so the villages ran by, and a twenty-mile 
run was merely a whet for the enjoyment of gin and a cigar in the 
interval: one of my table companions at Leeuwarden was wont to 
run five-and-twenty miles before breakfast; but he showed excep- 
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Soon, however, the golden sun glided beneath the horizon-line, 
and the intenser cold of night came on. You would suppose that 
this was the time to be hermetically sealed within doors, or to be 
devoted to table dhdte toils. But it was by no means exclu- 
sively so. Some of the runs that stay in my memory with the 
vividest glamour of romance upon them are those I made in the 
strong clear light of moon and stars. One Sunday evening I 
remember in particular, between Groningen and Assen. There 
had been a festival of some kind in Assen, and troops of men and 
maids came against me. But somehow we never collided. The 
ice was superb; there was no wind. The feet seemed to go for 
miles without an effort. Thus it went on for an hour, with the 
occasional dip under a bridge, but no cessation of these speeding 
companies. The snow-bound landscapes were held in a steely 
glow with a faint iridescent purple over them; and the silver 
headgear of the maidens (who sang hymns and much else to the 
sliding of their feet) caught the moonlight at a distance, and 
bandied it from side to side with the frolicsomeness of fairies in 
a witching dell. . 

Nor was Leeuwarden itself without picturesqueness after dark. 
The stiff figures of little boys could be seen moving up and down 
the frozen courses. From the green cabins of the heavy boats, 
fast clasped in the ice, lights and voices proceeded. It was 
nothing to the hardy Dutchman and his brood that they were 
eating their supper, and afterwards to sleep in the heart of an 
iceberg. On either side of the chief waterways the trim outline 
of the snipped trees was marked with white tricking of hoar 
frost. High behind the houses with the step-wise fronts a fat 
spire might be seen mounting like a black giant towards the 
pellucid stars. The chiming of bells now and again broke over 
the canals, the snow-bound open spaces, and the red house-fronts. 
One could fancy it came from the stars themselves. 

Of the three provinces of Friesland, Groningen, and Drenthe, 
through which I skated, I think the last, which in the United 
Kingdom is reputed the poorest, pleased me most. Not that it 
could boast of much in the way of scenery. But its far-extending 
heaths and its comparative loneliness gave one the impression of 
being in a world apart from the workaday world. For miles I 
held converse with no human being, nor saw signs of one. A 
lovely violet haze hung over the snow upon the russet heather. 
An occasional raven or a couple of magpies plucking dolefully at 
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the straw-coloured reeds by the canal banks were the only living 
creatures of any kind in sight. 

I confess I did not make this little tour with any idea of 
acquiring knowledge by the way. But the mind will pick up 
crumbs of that sort despite the best endeavours to gag and blind 
it. I learnt thus involuntarily that in impoverished Drenthe, if 
you wish to show yourself aman comme il faut, and accomplished 
in the ways of the town, you must ask for your gin as ‘ the gen- 
tleman’-or ‘the Englishman.’ It does not seem much ofa 
compliment to incarnate this noxious spirit in a person of my 
nationality. But I am convinced there is more of compliment 
than insult in the whim. ‘An English future’ is another 
phrase which in the northern provinces implies all manner of 
good things. To senda married couple from the altar with such 
a blessing upon their heads is equivalent to wishing them the 
best of good-fortune in this world—and I hope the next also. 

Indeed, it is odd to find how the Frieslanders seem ‘to cotton’ 
to us rather than to the orthodox Dutchman of the south. Their 
own dialect has more affinity with our speech than has classical 
Dutch; and it is a common tale that the English LEast- 
countrymen can make themselves sufficiently understood in 
Friesland without the least acquaintance with Dutch grammar 
and dictionaries. It is an agreeable proof that this home of our 
forefathers even yet keeps a warm nook of recognition in its 
heart for us. 

More than once, in conversation with these Northerners, I was 
startled by the extremely bitter way in which they signified their 
distaste for their neighbour, Germany. I dare say our diplomatists 
in Parliament Street do not think it worth while to trouble them- 
selves about the notions, sentimental or otherwise, of these 
broad-shouldered fellows. It is just possible, too, that in Berlin 
their animosity is not felt as an intolerable burden. But there 
can be little doubt of its intensity. The old passion for indepen- 
dence still exists in Friesland and Groningen. The men talk of 
going to Holland when they go to Amsterdam; it hurts their 
pride to remind them that we outsiders consider them as much a 
part of Holland as Rotterdam or Haarlem. Some day they mean 
to be other than they are. It seems a little ridiculous to hint at 
an eventual division of so infinitesimal a kingdom es that of 
Holland; but the idea is fostered in many minds by no means 
unhinged by the mischievous levers of anarchy and injudicious 
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Socialism. As for neighbour Germany, if the Emperor William 
should in the near future attempt to stretch his borders to the 
Zuyder Zee, I am told the dykes will be down long ere his 
soldiers can get a day’s march beyond the Ems. The northern 
provinces breed men of impressive patriotism, and they will stand 
no nonsense from any one except their own dear burgomasters. 

But a subject of such gravity must not be allowed to interfere 
with one’s winter pastime in Holland. When one’s skates are 
on, it is much more to the point that the frost shall hold than 
that by-and-by Friesland may become a republic. And hold it 
did famously during the memorable winter of 1890-1, even as it 
then began much earlier than usual. And so I skated from the 
capital of one province to the capital of the next, until I reached 
Zwolle, where it behoved me to take the train and hurry back to 
England. 

I had not even time in Zwille to inspect (though it might not 
have been possible) the half-skeleton of Thomas 4 Kempis which 
is preserved in the church of the town. It was exhumed in 1472 
from the monastery in the neighbourhood, where the immortal 
author of the ‘Imitation’ lived more than threescore placid years 
of the ninety-two he passed upon the earth. 

Nowhere in Holland are the villas more pretty, in a doll’s- 
house way, than here at Zwolle. Even as I sawthem, with their 
little ponds and fountains all congealed, and snow deep among 
the shrubs and trees no taller than my shoulder, and piled high 
on the heads of the stucco statues of nymphs and goddesses set 
among the little trees and shrubs, there was something very 
attractive about them. But in summer they must be surpassingly 
seductive. Then the dear Dutch wife will drink her tea in the 
doll’s arbour between the pond and the palings of the high-road, 
and there she will receive her guests with self-conscious pride but 
ready courtesy. It must on a moonlight night be an awkward 
place for billing and cooing, unless the rest of the world agree to 
keep themselves asleep. And even then the white statues only 
an arm’s length away cannot but have a disturbing influence, and 
the pond, with its ducks and one swan, is so near that there is 
menace of drowning in its uncanny glitter. 

The Dutch are all incongruous people. I was convinced of it 
when on the Flushing boat a gentleman from Arnhem complained 
of the confusing politeness of English manners. 
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Tus is a time-honoured institution, and one which assumes 
various forms, according to the customs and circumstances of 
different counties and districts. There are tenants and tenants. 
There is the gentleman-farmer of modern growth—not the man 
who used formerly to go by that name, and was only the old 
yeoman writ genteel, but the man who, being a gentleman by 
birth, has taken to farming as a profession, and who, as he rents 
his land from a proprietor, is necessarily a tenant-farmer. Such 
a one as this, however, is very likely to be as well born, as well 
bred, and as well educated as his landlord, and, if invited to his 
house at all, would be invited to his ordinary parties, to meet the 
clergy and gentry of his county. He would belong, in fact, to 
what is called ‘ county society,’ and though he very likely might 
be asked to a tenants’ ball, it would not be because he was a 
tenant. He may stand aside, therefore, for the present. Next 
to him comes the best kind of farmer of the old-fashioned type 
—the occupier of a large farm, well-to-do in spite of agricultural 
depression, fairly well educated according to the standard of 
middle-class education thirty or forty years ago, not coarse or 
vulgar or even strongly provincial in his talk, possessing some 
acquaintance with the light literature of the day, and very likely 
a prominent member of his chamber of agriculture. He 
himself would be the first to recognise the distinction between 
his own order and the gentry. But, if he has several sons, he 
probably intends to make a gentleman of one of them at least, 
and perhaps sends him to a university. His daughters are often 
pretty, refined, and ladylike girls, who might easily be taken for 
ladies in any company, as far as manners and appearance are con- 
cerned. Still the distinction aforesaid exists, and if the farmer’s 
family do not accept it as a law of nature quite as readily as Mrs, 
Poyser did, they do not rebel against it, or feel, I think, in the 
slightest degree galled by it. Whether such a man as this, with 
his wife and daughters, would be invited to a tenants’ ball or not 
would depend, perhaps, on the position of his landlord and the 
general stamp of the farmers in the neighbourhood. If the former 
were a man of very large estate, or a peer of the realm, the dis- 
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tance between himself and tenants of this class might be suffi- 
ciently great to prevent them from feeling that they were 
demeaning themselves by accepting such an invitation. And 
perhaps, if there were plenty of them, the guests might consist 
almost exclusively of such men. Under other circumstances, our 
typical man, while not high enough in the social scale to mix 
familiarly with ‘the quality,’ might be too high to accept the 
poorer class of tenants—some of them little above the peasantry— 
the steward, the gamekeeper, and the gardener, as the society in 
which he would naturally be expected to take his place. Does he 
not dine with the attorney who has taken the large red-brick 
house at the corner of the village? Were not his daughters the 
belles of the dance given by the doctor’s wife at Pilbrough, and 
have they not played lawn tennis and talked over the last new 
novel with the curate himself? I can fancy the class of farmers 
I am thinking of taking some such view of the question, and also 
their landlords feeling a little difficulty about asking them to a 
tenants’ ball, where the majority of the guests would be people of 
a lower grade. But with a step or two lower down the ladder 
the difficulty vanishes at once, and we come to a stratum neither 
about whom nor by whom are any such scruples entertained. 

I can just remember tenants’ balls, however, where, I think, 
some such mixture as the above may have been witnessed. But 
that is a long time ago, before the more refined and educated 
farmer of the present day had emerged from the ruck, or when, 
at all events, he was a rare avis in terris; and I can also remem- 
ber a merry-making very much like that described in ‘Adam Bede ’ 
when Arthur Donnithorne came of age. I remember some 
farmers’ daughters in our village, delicate-looking girls, who were 
exceptionally well educated for the dark ages, and possessed a 
good deal of natural refinement besides, though they often scrubbed 
the floor. I remember them, I say, dressed for the evening dance 
in white dresses well made and well got up, their hair very nicely 
done, their gloves and boots all that could be desired, and in per- 
sonal appearance quite eclipsing many young ladies of my ac- 
quaintance. These girls, I think, had no objection whatever to 
dancing with the upper servants at the House or with farmers’ 
sons in a much humbler position than their own. I do not mean 
dancing with them as the Lady Marias and Lady Isabellas might, 
descending from their thrones for the occasion, but quite as if 
they were proper companions for them. I doubt if they would 
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do so now. Time and fate have borne hardly on the hall and the 
manor-house in more ways than one. The crown of the territorial 
aristocracy no longer sparkles as it used to do, and girls such as I 
have described would scarcely regard such a party either as a very 
great honour or a very great pleasure, much less as a treat to be 
looked forward to the whole year round. Still, customs, habits, 
and traditions change very slowly even now in the rural districts, 
and though the cream of the tenant-farmer class in particular 
districts may be slightly holding aloof from these annual festivi- 
ties, that is all. The tenants’ ball still flourishes as a real rural 
institution—long may it flourish!—and in certain ‘sheltered 
situations’ preserves much interesting local colouring. 

There are many parts of England in which large farms are 
still the exception, and the tenants still remain in a station of 
life inaccessible to the social ambitions which occasionally disturb 
their wealthier brethren. These are the places in which to see 
the tenants’ ball to perfection; for here it is still a high treat, 
and the girls at all events look forward to it as the Scotch farmer 
looked forward to the Abbotsford hunt. I have seen two or three 
such, and have always enjoyed them greatly. The majority of the 
tenants in that part of the world which I have now more particu- 
larly in view are holders of farms ranging from thirty to a hundred 
and fifty acres. The men make no attempt to ape the manners 
or the costume of gentlemen, nor the women those of ladies. 
From this it must not be understood that there is anything 
clownish or uncouth in either sex. They have the very great 
advantage of not feeling themselves in a false position, which is 
not always the case with the superior class of agriculturists who 
are just treading on the heels of the squirearchy, and the result 
is that, like the peasantry themselves, they possess a good deal 
of that ease, simplicity, and self-possession which are the marks 
of the highest good-breeding. The young men are not in the 
least degree either ‘ bumptious’ or presuming, or desirous of being 
taken for anything but what they are; and a ball made up of such 
a company as this, and graced by the presence of the adies of the 
House and their guests, with perhaps the clergyman’s daughters 
and a few of the other neighbours, has the charm not only of 
novelty but of piquancy. 

But it is time we struck up. We must suppose the House 
party to have dined half an hour sooner than usual, in order to be 
able to be on the scene of action by nine o’clock. After dinner 
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and coffee we are all marshalled in the drawing-room, and form 
into procession in the same order as for dinner. Thence we are 
led through various narrow passages flagged with stone and under 
old low arches, once the cloisters of a religious house, to the 
tenants’ hall—not the servants’ hall, but one designed exclusively 
for the tenantry, for these and similar occasions—at the entrance 
to which a large party is drawn up on either side to receive us. 
As we pass through the doorway the band strikes up something 
cheerful and jubilant, and continues playing till we reach the 
other end of the room, which is the place of business. Here we 
repose for a few minutes, which give one time to survey the 
apartment. It is a large well-proportioned room with an immense 
stone fireplace, and a fire to correspond blazing in the huge 
grate. It is rather prettily decorated with evergreens and such 
flowers as may be had at this season of the year; for the tenants’ 
ball of course takes place about Christmas, and on this particular 
occasion the snow was lying a foot deep. But the human orna- 
ments of the room were the most interesting. I had been here 
about seven years before, and noticed a change in the attire of the 
male part of the company. Very few, if any, had risen to any 
kind of evening dress, but they all wore white gloves, which they 
had not done on the previous occasion, and altogether looked 
smarter and better set up than I remembered them. The young 
ladies were many of them nicely and neatly dressed—almost all 
in good taste, with nothing glaring or incongruous. And these, 
be it remembered, were not the daughters of large farmers such 
as I have described before, with opportunities of studying the 
dress and manners of ‘real ladies.’ They were most of them girls 
in a humble station of life. I think there must have been some 
labourers’ daughters among them, but they were all thoroughly 
‘nice ;’ and as dark eyes and hair and clear pale complexions were 
common among them, they really looked very pretty in their 
white frocks and blue or pink ribbons. Many of them had walked 
three or four miles through the snow to be present at the dance, 
carrying their bundles with them, and being allowed to dress in 
the housekeeper’s room. I afierwards ascertained that many of 
them had to walk home again when the ball was over, between 
four and five o'clock next morning. Whether their partners took 
the trouble to walk or ride to inquire how they fared I don’t know; 
I myself had to leave for London the day after. But there were 
one or two whom I would willingly have seen again. 
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It appears to be etiquette on these occasions, at all events 
where the tenants belong to the class of small farmers whom I 
have described, for the upper servants—the heads of departments, 
as I may call them—to take precedence of the tenants. Thus, 
in the ball just commencing, I found that the head keeper, the 
head gardener, the butler and the steward, were decidedly the 
leaders of the room, and the gentlemen with whom the ladies of 
the house were more particularly expected to dance. Mindful of 
this high position, feeling that the public eye was upon them, 
and conscious that greatness has its duties as well as its rights, 
these excellent men made a point of plunging more gallantly, 
kicking out more vigorously, and whisking their partners in the 
air more energetically than anybody else in the room, as who 
should say, ‘ Ladies, if you want to know what real dancing is, 
you must come to the middle classes efter all.’ But I am antici- 
pating. The first dance is just being arranged. The lady of the 
house notifies her gracious intention of opening the ball with the 
gamekeeper. The other officials are duly introduced to her lady 
guests; some from London, who have never seen the thing 
before, seeming to enjoy it immensely. The gentlemen pick 
their partners as they please. The farmers, young and old, pair 
off ; the band strikes up, and the ball begins. 

I found in time it didn’t signify in the least whether you 
knew anything about the dance in which you were expected to 
join or not. The girls were quite satisfied to get a gentleman for 
a partner, and the more they had to push him about the better 
they liked it. But I did not discover all this at once; and in 
consequence lost the chance of dancing with one or two dark-eyed 
damsels whose looks, as I approached them, said as plainly as 
words, had I not been too dull to understand them at the moment, 
‘I’m disengaged, do ask me!’ I thought it would never do for 
one of the ‘swells’ who wore evening dress, and for all they knew 
might be ‘a lord too’—as one of them naively said to me on 
another occasion, after apologising for calling me ‘sir’—to be 
ignorant of anything which he undertook to do. But I was quite 
rrong, and I have several times since regretted my lost oppor- 
tunities—a loss entirely due to my own stupidity. The first 
dance was a species of country dance, and this I managed to learn 
readily enough. It was a survival of the old morrice-dance; each 
couple holding a handkerchief across, which the next couple 
ducked under, doing the same good office in turn for those behind 
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them, and so on down to the end of the room. The effect of this 
dance, when perfectly performed, is very good. If the dancers keep 
time, and go through their evolutions gracefully, the wavy move- 
ment produced all along the line by the alternative stooping and 
rising again is very pretty indeed. But to see it in perfection I 
think there should be an admixture of coloured silk handkerchiefs 
among the white ones; a few crimson, blue, and green scarves 
floating over the dancers’ heads would have added greatly to the 
picturesque effect of the whole. Those who pride themselves on 
doing the thing exactly as it ought to be done, chant all the 
while the following mystic lines, which may have been heard in 
these old halls for centuries: 
This is it and that is it, 
And this is morrice-dancing ; 
My poor father broke his leg 
As it was a-chancing. 

The origin of the word ‘morrice’ is said to be Moorish; and it 
is curious that, in Hone’s ‘ Everyday Book,’ it is mentioned that 
the leader and director of the morrice-dancers on May-day was, in 
parts of Wales, called the ‘ cadi.’ In the same magazine of anti- 
quities we also find the following verses : 

The lords of castles, mansions, towns, and towers 
Rejoiced when they beheld the farmer’s flourish ; 


And would come down into the summer bowers 
To see the country gallants dance the morrice. 


The ‘farmer’s flourish’ I think I have already described. 
That was, no doubt, how poor father broke his leg. But the lords 
aforesaid would have rejoiced still more, I think, had they seen 
this flourish, as I did, in the polka and schottische, particularly 
the latter. My partner and I will sit down in a corner here and 
watch them. See this couple coming round now: it is the par- 
son’s daughter—a particularly graceful and elegant girl and a 
beautiful dancer—on the arms of a stalwart woodman, whose well- 
polished boots, albeit of the stoutest, white Berlin gloves, black 
suit and well-combed hair, show what pains he has taken to 
prepare himself for ladies’ society. Here they come—give them 
plenty of room. It is wonderful how well the man dances, in 
spite of his prancing. With head bent down and knees nearly 
touching his nose, to impart more emphasis to the step, he reminds 
one irresistibly of a Shetland pony. At each turn he swings his 
partner clean off her legs—winning, by this bold and manly style 
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of action, the envy and admiration of the whole room. There 
are some among them, however, who, while equally robustious, 
are not equally agile. Observe that square-built, rather weather- 
beaten gentleman, in a black suit, blue bird’s-eye tie, and lace-up 
boots. He is dancing with a pretty but delicate-looking partner, 
for whom he is evidently rather too much. But he cannot 
‘flourish’ like the last mentioned. He doesn’t appear to bend 
his ankles at all, but brings his foot flat upon the floor every 
time with a thud that is heard above all other sounds. The lady 
is soon obliged to retire, and her place is taken by a buxom lass 
who is obviously prepared to dance down her partner in his turn, 
if the music only lasts long enough. 

I have already said something about the female part of the 
company, but they are worthy of something more still. Though 
the district in which the ball was given was a purely agricu'tural 
one, and the work of many of these girls must have taken them a 
great deal out of doors, I was struck with the total absence of 
anything like coarseness, or—if I may be pardoned such a word— 
‘ blowsiness’ in their countenances. Few or none of them were 
unduly florid, and the prevailing type of face showed a some- 
what pale, clear complexion, indicative rather of sedentary than of 
active open-air industry ; yet most of them milked the cows, and 
very likely fetched them home. I was introduced to one very 
pretty-lcoking girl in white muslin, who might have been another 
Hetty Sorel, and who, I was informed, was the best cheese-maker 
in that division of the county. She was very Cemure and very 
silent ; and I could get little out of her beyond ‘ yes, sir,’ and ‘no, 
sir.’ I think it was the morrice-dance I danced with her; but 
another one, to which till then I had been a total stranger, known 
‘as § Circassian circles ’—they did not call it ‘succles’ at the Abbey 
—seemed to be the great vehicle for larking and romping. I de- 
clined partaking in this amusement on the score of ignorance, 
recollecting how I came to grief in the lancers; but, as I have 
already explained, I need not have troubled myself on that score. 
It was all one to the young ladies, so long as they got one of the 
house-party for a partner. I cannot describe ‘ Circassian circles,’ 
except by saying that they were round and square, and all over the 
place at the same time, and resembled nothing so much as a 

‘large party at Hampton Court all trying to get through the 
labyrinth at once. 

But the marvel to me and many others of the visitors was how 
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these girls and men had even learned to dance at all as they did. 
Dancing of this kind doesn’t come by nature any more than frac- 
tions or the rule of three, so feelingly referred to the other day by 
Mr. Montagu Williams. It is not yet taught in Board Schools, 
though I dare say it will be very shortly ; in which case, no doubt, 
the peasantry will have their own county balls, and throw the ex- 
pense upon the rates. But they have not entered this Terpsi- 
chorean paradise as yet ; and it has always been a mystery to me 
how they ever come to know the steps and figures, which seem to 
be just as familiar to them as they are to the most finished pupil 
who ever left a genteel seminary for young ladies. I have men- 
tioned Hetty Sorel. I have often wondered what she danced 
with Arthur Donnithorne, and where Adam Bede learned to 
dance. Of course I know the traditional old-fashioned village 
dance, and mine own eyes have seen it. There is no great art in 
that. It has been handed down from father to son, and from 
mother to daughter, probably from the days of the Druids. It 
consists only in the lady and her partner standing opposite to each 
other and keeping time to the music with their feet for a certain 
number of beats, then twirling round as in a quadrille, and begin- 
ning again. There is, of course, room for originality in the way 
this beating time is done. One rustic may exhibit much greater 
elasticity of muscle than another, lift his feet higher, curve his 
knees wider, and point his toes more sharply. There is the same 
difference, no doubt, among the lady performers, only the petti- 
coat—that sad leveller—hides it all from view. But the basis is 
the same all round, and it is needless to say that no dancing- 
master is required here. But what I want to know is how a 
familiar knowledge of all ball-room dances—polkasg, waltzes, gallops, 
quadrilles, lancers—finds its way into sequestered rural regions, 
where it is difficult to see what other instruction the youth of 
either sex can have had beyond nature and tradition; and the 
amount of ‘gestic lore’ preserved by these last is, as we have 
seen, scarcely sufficient to account for the proficiency exhibited at 
the tenants’ ball. I have heard of the double shuffle, from which 
I have been led to infer that there must also, somewhere in crea- 
tion, be a single shuffle, and if I am right in this conjecture, then 
I should be disposed to say that the village dance above described 
is that performance. Lut there was nothing so barbarous as this 
at the tenants’ ball, nor did we even have reels or hornpipes: 
dances which in some parts of England have, I think, been kept 
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up among the peasantry. Whether they were thought not polile 
enough, or whether they were reserved for a later period of the 
evening, I am unable to say. But while we remained in the room 
the most ceremonious formalities prevailed. Instead of bowing to 
each other at the beginning and end of each dance, these decorous 
young people went through that ceremony at the beginning of 
every figure. At a particular chord in the music the lady made a 
low curtsey and the gentleman a low bow, stretching out his right 
leg behind him at the same time as far as it would reach. This 
ceremony was never omitted, and was one of the features of the 
evening. 

I did not observe many ‘ gay grandsires’ among the company, 
but there were plenty of goodly dames on the wrong side of fifty, 
evidently as much bent on having their share of the evening’s 
amusement as the youngest kitten of the party. Nor did they 
experience any dearth of partners. I remember one healthy, rosy- 
faced old lady, who I think danced every dance, ‘ Circassian circles’ 
included, and seemed as little tired as any of them when she had 
done. It was a bright and pleasant scene. The large fire of logs 
lighted up the old room with a hearty glow, though not pleasant 
to stand with your back to it in a quadrille. The voices were 
neither loud nor rough, and the faces of all alike denoted hearty 
appreciation of the entertainment. But time is drawing on. I 
have two more dances before me: one with the daughter of the 
village laundress, a skilful «itiste of great local repute, whose 
own muslin was the best advertisement she could have had; 
another with the keeper’s wife, an important person to conciliate, 
if, as I am, you are addicted to shooting. These engagements 
being satisfactorily fulfilled, I see that the procession in which we 
had entered the room is being gradually reformed, and, taking my 
place in it, wait till the clock strikes twelve, when we all march 
out again in due order, but not amid the same silence as before. 
Uproarious cheering sets in as soon as our host reaches the door- 
way, the band plays ‘lor he’s a jolly good fellow,’ and the 
whole party, tenants, workmen, and servants, sing this celebrated 
ditty at the top of their voices till the last couple of ‘ gentlefolks ° 
have disappeared into the darkness, when they turn again to the 
fantastic toe—I cannot call it light—and the mirth grows fast 
and furious. The departure of the great folks is the signal for 
the younger servants, who have been sitting in the gallery with 
the musicians, to descend into the arena and enjoy their share of 
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the festivities. On they come with a rush, housemaids and 
kitchenmaids, footmen and grooms—and no doubt this infusion of 
new blood, combined with the absence of ‘the governor,’ in the 
shape of the drawing-room party, tends to bring about a scene of 
more noisy merriment than we had witnessed. But it was never, 
I was informed, carried to any objectionable length. 

Our own party retrace their steps to the dining-room, where 
another big fire is ablaze, and ‘ champagne and a chicken’ revives 
the exhausted energies of the sinking fair ones, who have borne 
themselves so gallantly through a trial of no ordinary severity. 

We were all in bed, I should think, by half-past one, but the 
revellers whom we had left behind us, luckily out of hearing of the 
guest-chambers, kept it up till nearly five o’clock in the morning, 
when some of them had to walk the same distance home as they 
had done the previous afternoon. I found out this from the 
keeper the next morning, who rather reluctantly, I thought, walked 
round with me for a few hours to get some rabbits. It was a 
miserable day: a good deal of snow had fallen during the week, 
and a thaw had begun in the night, so that the ground was now 
everywhere covered with half-melted snow, and whitey-brown slush, 
with a drizzle in the air besides. It is needless to say we didn’t 
shoot much. Fancy coming out into such a morning as this just 
as it was getting light, after dancing for seven or eight hours, with 
a walk of three or four miles before one! All the ‘shay carts’ in 
the neighbourhood couldn’t accommodate such a host, and some 
of the girls, I suppose, had to walk as well as the men. Some of 
them I know had to be up at seven o'clock that morning ‘to 
churn.’ But enthusiasm such as theirs would make light of 
mountains, much more a mile or two of wet snow. 

So ended the last tenants’ ball of which I was a witness, and I 
am pleased to believe that all the jollity and gaiety which it ex- 
hibited, and all the good feeling which seemed to exist between 
the host and his guests, were not only apparent but real. There 
was, as far as I could see, neither servility nor hypocrisy in the 
demeanour of the male guests, nor forwardness nor pertness in the 
female. I was much impressed with the good manners displayed 
by all alike; and the natural simplicity of the girls, equally free 
from either silliness or awkwardness, spoke volumes for their 
bringing up, whoever might be entitled to the credit of it. I saw 
no giggling, no ogling, no vulgarity of any kind. And the pre- 
sence of eight or ten Jadies and gentlemen, though it might have 
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acted as some little restraint upon them, would not have made 
them different from what they really were. I know not to what 
extent the depression of agriculture may have affected entertain- 
ments of this kind. The effect of it on country life is visible in 
more ways than one. But wherever the social conditions of the 
agricultural classes render it easy and natural for landlords to show 
their tenants this species of hospitality, I hope the good custom 
will be kept up. It secures the women, and little Mr. Perker 
could tell us what that means. It brings all classes together 
much more closely than any dinner, or concert, or tea-drinking 
could do, and the people like it better. The women care little for 
a dinner, to which perhaps they are not invited. The men care 
as little for a concert, and much less for tea and plum-cake. 
A dance meets all their views. The farmer’s son can get ale, 
and even a glass of port wine, the daughter can get music and 
singing, either at home or among their own friends; but it is 
not every day that the one can dance with a countess, or the other 
with a lord; and as a mere matter of policy there is every reason 
for multiplying rather than diminishing such gatherings as the 
tenants’ ball. 
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It is an error of youth to despise parrots for their much talking. 
Loquacity isn’t always a sign of empty-headedness, nor is silence 
a sure proof of weight and wisdom. If Von Moltke knew how 
to hold his tongue in six separate languages, Napoleon on the 
other hand was an incessant tattler; and is it not recorded of 
Macaulay as a peculiar feat that on one memorable occasion he 
treated the company to ‘several brilliant flashes of silence?’ 
Need I cite once more Coleridge’s famous friend who opined of 
baked dumplings, ‘Them’s the jockeys for me?’ Need I pair 
Cato and Wellington, those taciturn souls, with Pericles, Demos- 
thenes, Cicero, Pitt, and Mirabeau? Are the silent Spartans, who 
enriched the world with the adjective laconic, more generally 
esteemed for their intellectual qualities than the talkative 
Athenians, ever eager to bear or to say some new thing, who 
endowed it only with Attic salt? No, no; let us get rid of such 
Puritan prepossessions. Silence is not always or necessarily 
golden; for its chief prophet has himself sung its praises in 
twenty-four volumes octavo of close small pica, which form his 
main title to the admiration of posterity. If he’d taken his own 
advice and practised what he preached, he’d be remembered now 
at Ecclefechan alone as an indifferent stone-mason who mended 
the auld brig and built a new wall round the U. P. school-house. 

3iologists, for their part, know better than that. By common 
consent, they rank the parrot group as the very head and crown 
of bird creation. Not, of course, because pretty Poll can talk (in 
a state of nature, parrots only chatter somewhat meaninglessly to 
one another), but because the group display on the whole, all 
round, a greater amount of intelligence, of cleverness, and of 
adaptability to circumstances than any other birds, including 
even their cunning and secretive rivals, the ravens, the jackdaws, 
the crows, and the magpies. 

What are the efficient causes of this exceptionally high 
intelligence in parrots? In the words of the young man to 
Father William in the immortal parody, ‘ What makes them 
so awfully clever?’ Well, Mr. Herbert Spencer, I believe, was 
the first to point out the intimate connection that exists 
throughout the anim»! world between mental development 
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and the power of grasping an object all round so as to know 
exactly its shape and its tactile properties. The possession of an 
effective prehensile organ—a hand or its equivalent—seems to be 
the first great requisite for the evolution of a high order of 
intellect. Man and the monkeys, for example, have a pair of 
hands ; and in their case one can see at a glance how dependent 
is their intelligence upon these grasping organs. All human arts 
base themselves ultimately upon the human hand ; and even the 
apes approach nearest to humanity in virtue of their ever-active 
and busy little fingers. The elephant, again, has his flexible 
trunk, which, as we have all heard over and over again, wsque ad 
nauseam, is equally well adapted to pick up a pin or to break the 
great boughs of tropical forest trees. (That pin, in particular, is 
now a well-worn classic.) The squirrel, once more, celebrated for 
his unusual intelligence when judged by a rodent standard, uses 
his pretty little paws as veritable hands, by which he can grasp a 
nut or fruit all round, and so gain in his small mind a clear con- 
ception of its true shape and properties. Throughout the animal 
kingdom generally, indeed, this correspondence, or rather this 
chain of causation, makes itself everywhere felt: no high intelli- 
gence without a highly developed prehensile and grasping organ. 
Perhaps the opossum is the very best and most crucial in- 
stance that could possibly be adduced of the intimate connection 
which exists between touch and intellect. Jor the opossum is a 
marsupial; it belongs to the same group of lowly-organised, 
antiquated, and pouch-bearing animals as the kangaroo, the 
wombat, and the other belated Australian mammals. Now every- 
body knows the marsupials as a class are nothing short of preter- 
naturally stupid. They are just about the very dullest and 
silliest of all existing quadrupeds. And this is reasonable enough, 
when one comes to think of it, for they represent a very antique 
and early type, the first rough sketch of the mammalian idea, if I 
may so describe them, with wits unsharpened as yet by contact 
with the world in the fierce competition of the struggle for life as 
it displays itself on the crowded stage of the great continents. 
They stand, in short, to the lions and tigers, the elephants and 
horses, the monkeys and squirrels, of Europe and America, as t' e 
Australian blackfellow stands to the Englishman or the Yankee. 
They are the last relic of the original secondary quadrupeds, 
stranded for ages in a remote southern island, and still keeping 
up amo'g Australian forests the antique type of life that went 
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out of fashion in Europe, Asia, and America before the chalk was 
laid down or the London Clay deposited on the bed of our 
northern oceans. Hence they have still very narrow brains, and 
are so extremely stupid that a kangaroo, it is said—though I 
don’t vouch for it myself—when struck a smart blow, will turn 
and bite the stick that hurts him instead of expending his anger 
on the hand that holds it. 

Now, every Girton girl is well aware that the opossum, though 
it is a marsupial too, differs inexpressibly in psychological develop- 
ment from the kangaroo and the wombat. Your opossum, in 
short, is active, sly, and extremely intelligent. He knows his 
way about the world he lives in. ‘A ’possum up a gum-tree’ is 
accepted by the observant American mind as the very incarnation 
of animal cleverness, cunning, and duplicity. In negro folk-lore, 
the resourceful ‘possum takes the place of Reynard the Fox in 
European stories: he is the Macchiavelli of wild beasts: there is 
no ruse on earth of which he isn’t amply capable, no artful trick 
which he can’t design and execute, no wily manceuvre which he 
can’t contrive and carry to an end successfully. All guile and 
intrigue, the ‘possum can circumvent even Uncle Remus himself 
by his crafty diplomacy. And what is it that makes all the dif- 
ference between this ‘cute Yankee marsupial and his backward 
and belated Australian cousins? Why, nothing but the possession 
of a prehensile hand and tail. Therein lies the whole secret. 
The opossum’s hind foot has a genuine opposable thumb ; and he 
also uses his tail in climbing as a supernumerary hand, almost as 
much as do any of the monkeys. He often suspends himself by 
it, like an acrobat, swings his body to and fro to get up steam, 
then lets go suddenly, and flies away to a distant branch, which 
he clutches by means of his hand-like hind feet. If the toes play 
him false, he can ‘ recover his tip,’ as circus-folk put it, with his 
prehensile tai]. The consequence is that the opossum, being 
able to form for himself clear and accurate conceptions of the real 
shapes and relations of things by these two distinct grasping 
organs, has acquired an unusual amount of general intelligence. 
And further, in the keen competition of the American continent, 
he has been forced to develop an amount of cleverness and low 
cunning which leaves his Australian poor relations far behind in 
the Middle Ages of evolution. 

At the risk of seeming to run off at a tangent and forsake our 
ostensible subject, pretty Poll, altogether, I must just pause for 
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one moment more to answer an objection which I know has been 
trembling on the tip of your tongue any time the last five 
minutes. You've been waiting till you could get a word in edge- 
ways to give me a friendly nudge and remark very wisely, ‘ But 
look here, I say ; how about the dog and the horse in your argu- 
ment? They've got no prehensile organ that ever I heard of, and 
yet they’re universally allowed to be the cleverest and most 
intelligent of all earthly quadrupeds.’ True, O most sapient and 
courteous objector. I grant it you at once. But observe the 
difference. The cleverness of the horse and of the dog is acquired, 
not original. It has probably arisen in the course of their long 
hereditary intercourse aud companionship with man, the cleverest 
and most serviceable individuals being deliberately selected from 
generation to generation as dams and sires to breed from. We 
can’t fairly compare these artificial human products, therefore, 
with wild races whose intelligence is all native and self-evolved. 
Moreover, the horse at least Has to some slight extent a prehensile 
organ in his very mobile and sensitive lip, which he uses like an 
undeveloped or rudimentary proboscis to feel things all over with. 
So that the dog alone remains as a contradictory instance; and 
even the dog derives his cleverness indirectly from man, whose 
hand and thumb in the last resort are really at the bottom of his 
vicarious wisdom. 

We may conclude, then, I believe, that touch, as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer admirably words it, is ‘the mother-tongue of 
the senses;’ and that in proportion as animals have or have not 
highly developed and serviceable tactile organs will they rank 
high or low in the intellectual hierarchy of nature. Now, 
how does this bear upon the family of parrots? Well, in the 
first place, everybody who has ever kept a cockatoo or a macaw in 
domestic slavery is well aware that in no other birds do the claws 
so closely resemble a human or simian hand, not indeed in outer 
form or appearance, but in opposability of the thumbs and in 
perfection of grasping power. The toes on each foot are arranged 
in opposite pairs—two turning in front and two backward, which 
gives all parrots their peculiar firmness in clinging on a perch or 
on the branch of a tree with one foot only, while they extend the 
other to grasp a fruit or to clutch at any object they desire to 
take possession of. True, this peculiarity isn’t entirely confined 
to the parrots alone, as such. They share the division of the 
foot into two thumbs and two fingers with a whole large group of 
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allied birds, called, in the charmingly concise and poetical lan- 
guage of technical ornithology, the Scansorial Picarians, and 
more generally known to the unlearned herd (meaning you and 
me) by their several names of woodpeckers, cuckoos, toucans, and 
plantain-eaters. All the members of this great group, of which 
the parrots proper are only the most advanced and developed 
family, possess the same arrangement of the digits into front-toes 
and back-toes. But in none is the arrangement so perfect as in 
the parrots, and in none is the power of grasping an object all 
round so completely developed and so pregnant in moral and 
intellectual consequences. 

All the Scansorial Picarians, however (if the reader with his 
proverbial courtesy will kindly pardon me the inevitable use of 
such very bad words), are essentially tree-haunters ; and the tree- 
haunting and climbing habit, as is well beknown, seems particu- 
larly favourable to the growth of intelligence. Thus schoolboys 
climb trees-—but I forgot: this is a scientific article, and such 
levity is inconsistent with the dignity of science. Let us be 
serious! Well, at any rate, monkeys, squirrels, opossums, wild 
cats, are all of them climbers, and all of them, in the act of cling- 
ing, jumping, and balancing themselves on boughs, gain such an 
accurate idea of geometrical figure, perspective, distance,fand the 
true nature of space-relations, as could hardly be acquired in any 
other manner. In one word, they thoroughly understand space 
of three dimensions, and the tactual realities that answer to and 
underlie each visible appearance. This is the very substratum of 
all intelligence; and the monkeys, possessing it more profoundly 
than any other animals, have accordingly taken the top of the 
form in the competitive examination perpetually conducted by 
survival of the fittest. 

So, too, among birds, the parrots and their allies climb trees 
and rocks with exceptional ease and agility. Even in their own 
department they are the great feathered acrobats. Anybody who 
watches a woodpecker, for example, grasping the bark of a tree 
with its crooked and powerful toes, while it steadies itself behind 
by digging its stiff tail-feathers into the crannies of the outer rind, 
will readily understand how clear a notion the bird must gain into 
the practical action of the laws of gravity. But the true parrots 
go a step further in the same direction than the woodpeckers or the 
toucans ; for in addition to prehensile feet, they have also a highly- 
developed prehensile bill, and within it a tongue which acts in 
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reality as an organ of touch. They use their crooked beaks to help 
them in climbing from branch to branch ; and being thus provided 
alike with wings, legs, hands, fingers, bill, and tongue, they are in 
fact the most truly arboreal of all known animals, and present in 
the fullest and highest degree a!l the peculiar features of the tree- 
haunting existence. 

Nor is that all. Alone among birds or mammals, the parrots 
have the curious peculiarity of being able to move the upper as 
well as the lower jaw. It is this strange mobility of both the 
mandibles together, combined with the crafty effect of the side- 
ways glance from those artful eyes, that gives the characteristic air 
of intelligence and wisdom to the parrot’s face. We naturally 
expect so clever a bird to speak. And when it turns upon us 
suddenly with a copy-book maxim, we are in no way astonished at 
its surpassing smartness. 

Parrots are vegetarians; with a single degraded exception 
to whom I shall recur hereafter, Sir Henry Thompson himself 
couldn’t find fault with their regimen. They live chiefly upon a 
light but nutritious diet of fruit and seeds, or upon the abundant 
nectar of rich tropical flowers. And it is mainly for the sake of 
getting at their chosen food that they have developed the large 
and powerful bills which characterise the family. You may have 
perhaps noted that most tropical fruit-eaters, like the hornbills and 
the toucans, are remarkable for the size and strength of their beaks: 
if you haven’t, I dare say you will generously take my word for it. 
And, per contra, it may also have struck you that most tropical 
fruits have thick or hard or nauseous rinds, which need to be torn 
off before the monkeys or birds for whose use they are intended 
can get at them and eat them. Our little northern strawberries, 
and raspberries, and currants, and whortleberries, developed with 
a single eye to the petty robins and finches of temperate climates, 
can be popped into the mouth whole and eaten as they stand: they 
are meant for small birds to devour, and to disperse the tiny un- 
digested nut-like seeds in return for the bribe of the soft pulp that 
surroundsthem. But it is quite otherwise with oranges, shaddocks, 
bananas, plantains, mangoes, and pine-apples: those great tropical 
fruits can only be eaten properly with a knife and fork, after 
stripping off the hard and often acrid rind that guards and pre- 
serves them. They lay themselves out for dispersion by monkeys, 
toucans, and other relatively large and powerful fruit-eaters ; and 
the rind is put there as a barrier against small thieyes who would 
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rob the sweet pulp, but be absolutely incapable of carrying away 
and dispersing the large and richly-stored seeds it covers. 

Parrots and toucans, however, have no knives and forks to cut 
off the rind with; but as monkeys use their fingers, so the birds 
use for the same purpose their sharp and powerful bills. No better 
nut-crackers and fruit-parers could possibly be found. The parrot, 
in particular, has developed for the purpose his curved and inflated 
beak—a wonderful weapon, keen as a tailor’s scissors, and moved 
by powerful muscles on either side of the face which bring together 
the cutting edges with extraordinary energy. The way the bird 
holds a frui. gingerly in one claw, while he strips off the rind 
dexterously with his under-hung lower mandible, and keeps a sharp 
look-out meanwhile on either side with those sly and stealthy eyes 
of his for a possible intruder, suggests to the observing mind the 
whole living drama of his native forest. One sees in that vivid 
world the watchful monkey ever ready to swoop down upon the 
tempting tail-feathers of his hereditary foe: one sees th: can: y 
parrot ever prepared for his rapid attack, and ever eager t» make 
him pay with five joints of his tail for his impertinent interference 
with an unoffending fellow-citizen of the arboreal community. 

Still, there are parrots and parrots, of course. Not all th’s 
vast family are in all things of like passions one with another. The 
great black cockatoo, for example, the largest of the tribe, lives 
almost entirely off the central shoot or ‘cabbage’ of palm-trees : 
an expensive kind of food, for when once the ‘cabbage’ is eaten 
the tree dies forthwith, so that each black cockatoo must have 
killed in his time whole groves of cabbage-palms. Others, again, 
feed off fruits and seeds; and not a few are entirely adapted for 
flower-haunting and honey-sucking. 

As a group, the parrots are comparatively modein birds. In- 
deed, they could have no place in the world till the big tropical 
fruits and nuts were beginning to be developed. And it is now 
pretty certain that fruits and nuts are for the most part of very 
recent and special evolution. To put it briefly, the monkeys 
and parrots developed the fruits and nuts, while the fruits 
and nuts returned the compliment by developing conversely the 
monkeys and parrots. In other words, both types grew up side by 
side in mutual dependence, and evolved themselves pari passu 
for one another's benefit. Without the fruits there could be no 
fruit-eaters ; and without the fruit-eaters to disperse their seeds, 
there coul1 just to the same extent be no fruits to speak of. 
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Most of the yarrots very much resemble the monkeys and 
other tropical fruit-feeders in their Labitsand manners. They are 
gregarious, mischievous, noisy, and irresponsible. They have no 
moral sense, and are fond of practical jokes and other schoolboy 
horseplay. They move about in flocks, screeching aloud as they 
go, and alight together on some tree well covered with berries. 
No doubt they herd together for the sake of protection, and screech 
both to keep the flock in a body and to strike alarm and conster- 
nation into the breasts of their enemies. When danger threatens, 
the first bird that perceives it sounds a note of warning ; and in a 
moment the whole troop is on the wing at once, vociferous and 
eager, roaring forth a song in their own tongue which may be 
roughly interpreted as stating in English that they don’t want to 
fisht, but, by Jingo, if they do, they'll tear their enemy to shreds 
and drink his blood up too. 

The common grey parrot, the best known in confinement of 
all his kind, and unrivalled as an orator for his graces of speech, 
is a native of West Africa; so that he shares with other West 
Africans that perfect command of language which has always been 
a marked characteristic of the negro race. He feeds in a general 
way upon palm-nuts, bananas, mangoes, and guavas, but he is by 
no means averse, if opportunity offers, to the Indian corn of the 
industrious native. His wife accompanies him in his solitary 
rambles, for they are not gregarious. In her native haunts, in- 
deed, Polly is an unsociable bird. It is only in confinement that 
her finer qualities come out, and that she develops into a speech- 
maker of distinguished attainments. 

A very peculiar and exceptional offshoot of the parrot group is 
the brush-tongued lory, several species of which are common in 
Australia, India, and the Molucca Islands. These pretty and in- 
teresting creatures are in point of fact parrots which have practi- 
cally made themselves into humming-birds by long continuance in 
the poetical habit of visiting flowers for food. Like Mr. Oscar 
Wilde in his esthetic days, they breakfast off a lily. Flitting 
about from tree to tree with great rapidity, they thrust their long 
extensible tongues, pencilled with honey-gathering hairs, into the 
tubes of many big tropical blossoms. The lories, indeed, live 
entirely on nectar, and they are so common in the region they have 
made their own that all the larger flowers there have been deve- 
loped with a special view to their tastes and habits, as well as to 
the structure of their peculiar brush-like honey-collector. In most 
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parrots the mouth is dry and the tongue horny; but in the lories 
it is moist and much more like the same organ in the humming- 
birds and sun-birds. The prevalence of very large and brilliantly 
coloured flowers in the Malayan region must be set down for the 
most part to the selective action of these «sthetic and colour- 
loving little brush-tongued parrots. 

Australia and New Zealand, as everybody knows, are the 
countries where everything goes by contraries. And it is here that 
the parrot group has developed some of its strangest and most 
abnormal offshoots. One would imagine beforehand that no two 
birds could be more unlike in every respect than the gaudy, noisy, 
gregarious cockatoos and the sombre, nocturnal, solitary owls. 
Yet the New Zealand owl-parrot is, to put it plainly, a lory which 
has assumed all the outer appearance and habits of an owl. A 
lurker in the twilight or under the shades of night, burrowing for 
its nest in holes in the ground, it has dingy brown plumage like 
the owls, with an undertone of green to bespeak its parrot origin : 
while its face is entirely made up of two great disks, surrounding 
the eyes, which succeed in giving it a most marked and unmistak- 
able owl-like appearance. 

Now, why should a parrot so strangely disguise itself and belie 
its ancestry? The reason is plain. It found a place for it ready 
made in nature. New Zealand is a remote and sparsely-stocked 
island, peopled by mere casual waifs and strays of life from 
adjacent but still very distant continents. There are no dangerous 
enemies there. Here, then, was a clear chance for a nightly 
prowler. The owl-parrot with true business instinct saw the open- 
ing thus clearly laid before it, and took to a nocturnal and 
burrowing life, with the natural consequence that it acquired in 
time the dingy plumage, crepuscular eyes, and broad disk-like 
reflectors of other prowling night-fliers. Unlike the owls, how- 
ever, the owl-parrot, true to the vegetarian instincts of the whole 
lory race, lives almost entirely upon sprigs of mosses and other 
creeping plants. It is thus essentially a ground bird; and as it 
feeds at night in a country possessing no native beasts of prey, it 
has almost lost the power of flight, and uses its wings only as a 
sort of parachute to break its fall in descending from a rock or tree 
to its accustomed feeding-ground. To get up again, it climbs, 
parrot-like, with its hooked claws, up the surface of the trunk or 
the face of the precipice. 

Even more aberrant in its ways, however, than the burrowing 
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owl-parrot, is that other strange and hated New Zealand lory, the 
kea, which, alone among its kind, has abjured the gentle ancestral 
vegetarianism of the cockatoos and macaws, in favour of a carnivo- 
rous diet of singular ferocity. And what is odder still, this evil 
habit has been developed in the kea since the colonisation of New 
Zealand by the English, those most demoralising of new-comers. 
The settlers have taught the Maori to wear tall hats and to drink 
strong liquors: and they have thrown temptation in the way of 
even the once innocent native parrot. Before the white man came, 
in fact, the kea was a mild-mannered fruit-eating or honey-sucking 
bird. But as soon as sheep-stations were established in the island 
these degenerate parrots began to acquire a distinct taste for raw 
mutton. At first, to be sure, they ate only the sheep’s heads and 
offal that were thrown out from the slaughter-houses, picking the 
bones as clean of meat asa dog ora jackal. But in process of time, 
as the taste for blood grew upon them, a still viler idea entered into 
their wicked heads. The first step on the downward path suggested 
the second. If dead sheep are good to eat, why not also living 
ones? Thekea, pondering deeply on this abstruse problem, solved 
it at once with an emphatic affirmative. And he straightway 
proceeded to act upon his convictions, and invent a really hideous 
mode of procedure. Perching on the backs of the living sheep he 
has now learnt the exact spot where the kidneys are to be found ; 
and he tears open the flesh to get at these dainty morsels, which 
he pulls out and devours, leaving the unhappy animal to die in 
miserable agony. As many as two hundred ewes have thus been 
killed in a night at a single station. I need hardly add that the 
sheep-farmer naturally resents this irregular proceeding, so opposed 
to all ideals of good grazing, and that the days of the kea are now 
numbered in New Zealand. But from the purely psychological 
point of view the case is an interesting one, as being the best 
recorded instance of the growth of a new and complex instinct 
actually under the eyes of human observers. 

One word as to the general colouring of the parrot group as a 
whole. Tropical forestine birds have usually a ground tone of 
green because that colour enables them best to escape notice among 
the monotonous verdure of equatorial woodland scenery. In the 
north, to be sure, green is a very conspicuous colour; but that is 
only because for half the year our trees are bare, and even during 
the other half they lack that ‘breadth of tropic shade’ which 
characterises the forests of all hot countries. Therefore, in 
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temperate climates, the common ground-tone of birds is brown, 
to harmonise with the bare boughs and leafless twigs, the clods 
of earth and dead turf or stubble. But in the evergreen tropics 
green is the right hue for concealment or defence. Therefore the 
parrots, the most purely tropical family of birds on earth, are 
mostly greenish ; and among the smaller and more defenceless 
sorts, like the familiar little love-birds, where the need for pro- 
tection is greatest, the green of the plumage is almos‘ unbroken. 
Of the tiny Pigmy Parrots of New Guinea, for instance, Mr. 
Bowdler Sharpe says: ‘ Owing to their small size and the resem- 
blance of their green colouring to the forests they inhabit, they 
are not easily seen, and until recent years were very hard to 
procure.’ And of the green parrot of Jamaica, Mr. Gosse 
remarks: ‘Often we hear their voices proceeding from a certain 
tree, or else have marked the descent of a flock on it; but on 
proceeding to the spot, though the eye has not wandered from it, 
we cannot discover an individual. We go close to the tree, but 
all is silent and still as death. We institute a careful survey of 
every part with the eye, to detect the slightest motion, or the 
form of a bird among the leaves, but all in vain. We begin to 
think they have stolen off unperceived ; but on throwing a stone 
into the tree, a dozen throats burst forth into a cry, and as many 
green birds rush forth upon the wing.’ Green may thus be 
regarded as the normal or basal parrot tint, from which all other 
colours are special decorative variations. 

But fruit-eating and flower-feeding creatures—like butterflies 
and humming-birds—seeking their food ever among the bright 
berries and brilliant flowers, almost invariably acquire in the long 
run an esthetic taste for pure and varied colouring, and by the 
aid of sexual selection this taste stereotypes itself at last in their 
own wings and plumage. ‘They choose their mates for colour as 
they choose their foodstuffs. Hence all the larger and more 
gregarious parrots, in which the need for concealment is less, tend 
to diversify the fundamental green of their coats with crimson, 
yellow, or blue, which in some cases take possession of the entire 
body. The largest kinds of all, like the great blue and yellow 
or crimson macaws, are as gorgeous as Solomon in all his glory: 
and they are also the species least afraid of enemies; for in 
Brazil you may often see them wending their way homeward 
openly in pairs every evening, with as little attempt at conceal- 
ment as rooks in England, In the Moluccas and New Guinea, 
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says Mr. Wallace, white cockatoos and gorgeous lories ia crimson 
and blue are the very commonest objects in the local fauna. 
Even the New Zealand owl-parrot, however, still retains many 
traces of his original greenness, mixed with the dirty brown and 
dingy yellow of his acquired nocturnal and burrowing nature. 

If fruit-eaters are fine, flower-haunters are magnificent. And 
the brush-tongued lories, that search for nectar among the bells 
of Malayan blossoms, are the brightest-coloured of all the parrot 
tribes. Indeed, no group of birds, according to Mr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace (who ought to know, if anybody does), exhibits within 
the same limited number of types so extraordinary a diversity 
and richness of colouring as the parrots. ‘As a rule,’ he says, 
‘parrots may be termed green birds, the majority of the species 
having this colour as the basis of their plumage, relieved by caps, 
gorgets, bands and wing-spots of other and brighter hues. Yet 
this general green tint sometimes changes into light or deep blue, 
as in some macaws; into pure yellow or rich orange, as in some 
of the American macaw-parrots; into purple, grey or dove-colour, 
as in some American, African, and Indian species ; into the purest 
crimson, as in some of the lories; into rosy-white and pure white, 
as in the cockatoos ; and into a deep purple, ashy or black, as in 
several Papuan, Australian, and Mascarene species. There is in 
fact hardly a single distinct and definable colour that cannot be 
fairly matched among the 390 species of known parrots. Their 
habits, too, are such as to bring them prominently before the 
eye. They usually feed in flocks; they are noisy, and so attract 
attention; they love gardens, orchards, and open sunny places; 
they wander about far in search of food, and towards sunset return 
homeward in noisy flocks, or in constant pairs. Their forms and 
motions are often beautiful and attractive. The immensely long 
tails of the macaws and the more slender tails of the Indian par- 
raquets, the fine crest of the cockatoos, the swift flight of many 
of the smaller species, and the graceful motions of the little love- 
birds and allied forms, together with their affectionate natures, 
aptitude for domestication, and power of mimicry, combine to 
render them at once the most conspicuous and the most attractive 
of all the specially tropical forms of bird life.’ 

I have purposely left to the last the one point about parrots 
which most often attracts the attention of the young, the gay, the 
giddy and the thoughtless: I mean their power of mimicry in 
human language. And I believe I am justified in passing it over 
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lightly. For in fact this power is but a very incidental result of 
the general intelligence of parrots, combined with the other pecu- 
liarities of their social life and forestine character. Dominant 
woodland animals, indeed, like monkeys, parrots, toucans, and 
hornbills, at least if vegetarian in their habits, are almost always 
gregarious, noisy, mischievous, and imitative. And the imitation 
results directly from the unusual intelligence ; for, after all, what 
is the power of learning itself—at least, in all save its very 
highest phases—but the faculty of accurately imitating another ? 
Monkeys for the most part imitate action only, because they 
haven’t very varied or flexible voices. Parrots and many other 
birds, on the contrary—like the starling and stiil more markedly 
the American mocking-bird—being endowed with considerable 
flexibility of voice, imitate either songs or spoken words with 
great distinctness. In the parrot the power of attention is also 
very considerable, for the bird will often try over with itself 
repeatedly the lesson it has set itself to learn. But people too 
generally forget that at best the parrot knows only the general 
application of a sentence, not the separate meanings of its com- 
ponent words. It knows, for example, that ‘Polly wants a lump 
of sugar’ is a phrase often followed by a present of food. But to 
believe it can understand an abstract expression, like the famous 
‘By Jove! what a beastly lot of parrots!’ is to confound learning 
by rote with genuine comprehension. A careful review of all the 
evidence makes almost every scientific observer conclude that at 
most a parrot knows a word of command as a horse knows 
‘Whoa!’ or a dog knows the order to hunt for rats in the 
wainscot. 
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“ Where the midge dares not venture 
Lest herself fast she lay.” 


GeEorGIE HEsrerTON had been more or less put upon most of her 
life, and had grown used to the process, if she had not exactly 
learned to like it. I do not mean to say that she was ever 
seriously ill-treated. It was mainly that her family were wont to 
devolve upon her the less agreeable of the social functions which 
they found it expedient to perform, and these, of course, scarcely 
came under the head of hardships. Still, the mother, Lady Hes- 
perton, being a widow, not over richly left, her purpose, that 
herself and daughters three should keep a footing in society, and 
duly follow its fashion-led movements, did entail upon them some 
laborious days. It would be an exaggeration to assert that she 
could not drink her tea without a stratagem ; but it is quite true 
that she, and Georgie, and the Twins could not drink it under the 
distinguished auspices which she desired without a certain amount 
of scheming and maneuvring. And as the various small crises 
of the campaign recurred—when there were duty-visits to be paid, 
tedious correspondences to be kept up, dull callers to be conversed 
to, or attractive entertainment, where a third was de trop, to be 
foregone—the others had got into the habit of utilising Georgie. 
This had come about partly through the fact that her juniors, 
Sylvia and May, invariably backed one another up on such occa- 
sions, and were commonly joined by their mother, forming a 
triple alliance which an isolated power has often found irre- 
sistible. Buta stronger reason lay in Georgie’s own pliant dispo- 
sition, which had early gained her a domestic reputation for ‘ not 
minding’ whatever somebody else particularly wished to shirk. 
The proverbial naturalist, however, instructs us that the imposition 
of the last straw may inconvenience the camel’s owner, and even 
Georgie was once driven to rebel against her load. 

This was the situation. The time for fixing on summer plans 
had arrived—towards autumn—and several circumstances made a 
decision rather unusually difficult. At this season the Hespertons 
were always accustomed to count in some measure upon the 
hospitality of friends, nor had they now reckoned without their 
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hostesses; but the invitations to hand did not give general satis- 
faction. There was, indeed, a charming letter from the Portwyn- 
Selmonts offering a month’s board and lodging at their Brilmouth 
villa, a delightful place and house, to which everyone would 
joyously have resorted ; but, alas, this invitation included three 
persons only, and who should be the left-out fourth? An answer 
seemed suggested by the fact that Sylvia’s especial friend, Edith 
Battersby, had written urgently pressing a long visit to Dormead, 
a featureless inland village, at the mention of which Miss Sylvia 
disdainfully tossed up her chin. Yet, since no other prospect 
opened, things began to look very much as if Dormead would be her 
portion, and Sylvia herself had begun to look undisguisedly cross, 
when a morning’s mail changed the aspect of affairs by bringing 
a letter from Lady Hesperton’s brother-in-law, the girls’ uncle John. 

The Reverend John Hesperton was a person seldom heard of, 
and still more rarely seen, beyond the bounds of his remote 
Cumbrian parish; the girls, indeed, had never set eyes on him, 
and their mother had only dim recollections of two or three 
meetings about the time of her marriage, while letters had 
averaged perhaps one in an Olympiad. Now, however, he appeared 
to meditate the drawing tauter of these somewhat slack family 
ties. His letter was recognised by its experienced readers as 
obviously the precursor of a formal invitation, a feeler thrown out 
to ascertain his chances of securing a guest. He wrote, for 
instance, of how much he missed his eldest daughter, Mina, ‘his 
right hand in the parish work, who had gone abroad with an 
invalided aunt. And ‘I am sometimes tempted,’ went on the old 
rector in his polite, precise phrase, ‘to ask you to spare me one 
of your bright young people for a while. Dear Mina’s absence has 
left a little chamber unoccupied, and poor Carrie would be greatly 
cheered by a companion in her long walks and a coadjutrix in her 
classes at the Sunday school. Yet I fear that Grantrigg would be 
but a dull abode for such fashionable young ladies as my nieces. 
Pray give them their old uncle's kindest remembrances.’ A wave 
of sympathetic aversion ran round the breakfast-table as Lady 
Hesperton read out the words ‘long walks’ and ‘ Sunday school,’ 
and there was a short pause before somebody said: ‘ He'll ask one 
of us as sure as faie, if we answer him civilly.’ ‘And it really 
would be very convenient if he did,’ said somebody else. ‘It 
mightn’t be so bad either, for anyone who likes the country.’ 
‘As Georgie does, you know.’ ‘QO. course the sce iery up there is 
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lovely.’ A brickfield and a coal-pit happened, as a matter of fact, 
to be the most prominent natural features of Grantrigg. ‘I 
dare say, indeed, it would be pleasant enough, just for a few weeks 
—for anyone who fancied that sort of place, I mean.’ ‘ Georgie, 
now, very likely wouldn’t mind it a bit.’ 

Georgie listened to the rustle of the meshes closing in around 
her, and she did mind dreadfully. She had private reasons for 
wishing very, very especially to be of the Brilmouth party; yet 
what could she do? For not only did the frosty weight of custom 
lie heavily upon her—and custom far more than conscience makes 
cowards of us all—but those reasons werea secret which she would 
not have yielded to the most ingenious blandishments of Don 
Torquemada himself. So she continued to stir her coffee without 
entering any protest. 

‘I suppose I had better write to him myself,’ said Lady Hes- 
perton, after a little more conversation of a like tendency, ‘though 
I can scarcely be ready for the first post, and there’s no time to 
lose—isn’t this the seventh? But if I leave it to one of you 
girls, you'll write about nothing except operas and dances, till you 
give the poor man an idea that you are a sct of dissipated heathens, 
whom he wouldn't venture to import into his parish.’ 

‘Oh, let Georgie write, as she’s yoiny, said Sylvia; ‘and you 
know she has just been at the Honchester Ecclesiastical Con- 
ference; she could give him an account of that; nothing could 
be more appropriate.’ 

It was true that Georgie had recently been carried to this 
entertainment by old Lady Lucy Rambaut, a serious social nwmen, 
whom it was occasionally needful to propitiate ; and now to make 
that self-renouncing act instrumental in enforcing another, was a 
piece of sharp practice which, perhaps, smote May with some com- 
punction, for she said: ‘Oh, I’ll write, if Georgie has anything 
else to do.’ 

But Georgie replied quickly: ‘No, thank you, May, I may 
just as well do it myself. Ireally ’—falling into the wonted formula 
—‘I really don’t mind.’ 

The truth was that she had been stung by a sudden thought, 
and thrilled with a bold design, which only the stress of a great 
emergency could have impelled her actually to carry out. Seated 
at her little desk, she slowly and thoughtfully wrote the letter 
that should procure her invitation to Grantrigg Rectory. She 
bestowed much care and no small skill upon the whole composi- 
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tion; but the most painfully elaborated passage was the following, 
which I subjoin: ‘ Last week,’ she wrote, ‘I went with a friend of 
ours to the Ecclesiastical Conference at Honchester, which was 
most interesting. Everything was really very well done. The 
Bishops and other great people went to the Town Hall in a.grand 
procession, with the Corporation, and the City Militia, and the 
Fire Brigade, and all that. Of course there was a tremendous 
crowd on the day when the Imperial High Commissioner gave 
his address, and everybody was so delighted with it. I am 
afraid I don’t exactly remember what his subject was, but I 
know he said it seemed probable that nothing in particular was 
true, but that people could go on believing whatever they liked 
all the same, which did just as well. And all the Bishops said it 
was perfectly satisfactory. I hear his address is to be printed in 
a sort of tract, and no doubt you will read it; it was very earnest 
and convincing. I am sure I should like very much to teach in 
your Sunday school,’ Georgie continued, with a dexterous jux- 
taposition which would have done credit to an older hand at 
diplomacy. ‘It must be very nice, and I suppose it is not difficult 
when one has had a little practice.’ 

‘TI really shouldn’t wonder if he didn’t ask me after al',’ 
Georgie reflected with a flicker of a smile as she looked over her 
letter. ‘I think I'll let May see it, and then she can testify that it 
was all right.” In which resolve Georgie again showed a fine 
judgment, for May was decidedly the stupid one of her family, 
and by no means likely to read between lines or discriminate 
shades of tone. ‘I'm sure it ought to do beautifully,’ she said 
with admiration after the perusal ; ‘the part about the Conference 
sounds splendid.’ 

But, unhappily, Georgie’s cleverness altogether failed to aceom- 
plish what she had intended. She had forecast rightly enough 
the feelings with which her uncle would read her letter; but it 
is easier to calculate upon rousing another person’s emotions than 
to predict the influence which these will have upon his behaviour, 
more especially when the person in question chances to be a 
complete stranger. Thus, in the present case, Mr. Hesperton was 
much shocked and pained by his niece’s account of her recent 
spiritual experiences, bat instead of consequently regarding her as 
a moral leper, whose btigL tng presence in his who'esome cure was 
a jeril t» le piotsly siunned, he looked upon Lec compassion- 
atelr, as one afflicted with a mind diseased, to which Providence 
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had plainly set in his way the Cuty of ministering. Neither his 
conscience nor his natural benevolence would allow him to evade 
the responsibility. One consideration only gave him pause: was 
he justified in exposing his motherless Carrie to the dangers which 
might spring from association with this misguided girl? But he 
dismissed the faint-hearted doubt after a brief struggle. He 
would watch Carrie closely, and send } er to stay with his sister, 
if he deemed it advisable. Come what might, he would not 
throw away the chance of rescuing one of poor Edward’s daughters 
from bondage to such lamentable views. ‘ Believe whatever they 
like ’—‘ perfectly satisfactory’—poor young thing, with what 
culpable negligence she must have been brought up! The old 
rector’s white whisker-frill framed a face full of concern as he rose 
from his chair and began to pace his little study. ‘I have it,’ he 
said to himself, his eye falling upon his book-shelves ; ¢ I’ll arrange 
a short course of reading to go through with her when she comes. 
I must make time for it after dinner; I’m getting too fond of my 
nap and my arm-chair. Perhaps it would be best to begin by 
asking her to read aloud to me, to save my eyes, that the thing 
may not look premeditated. Let me see, here are Paley’s 
“‘ Evidences,” and the immortal “ Analogy ;” they may possibly be 
considered antiquated nowadays,’ he mused, fondly flicking off 
the dusty cobwebs and throwing several book-mites into grave 
consternation, ‘and I might do well to send for some of the 
S.P.C.K.’s new volumes; though it would be difficult, I take it, 
to improve upon Bishop Butler.’ 

Having decided upon that step, the rector sat down and wrote 
to his niece; but being, for his part, a man of some discretion, he 
said nothing about the Conference, or the Sunday school, or the 
‘Analogy.’ He simply wrote a very kind letter, warmly inviting 
her to Grantrigg, and begging her to fix an early date for her 
arrival. Georgie read this good-natured epistle with intens * 
dismay and chagrin. She had spent two days in a fcol’s paradise, 
listening with false security while her family discussed their plans 
upon the basis of her own relegation to Cumberland, an arrange- 
ment which she had, she thought, effectually precluded. But 
now her doom was sealed —literally, for her old-fashioned uncle 
used wax and a signet-ring—and bitterly feeling it vain to 
contend further with fate, she dutifully penned an acceptance, 
and applied herself to the task of disguising the fact that she was 
‘of ladies most deject and wretched.’ ‘This task, indeed, became 
daily harder, amid the Twins’ gleeful bustle of preparation and 
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anticipation and her own melancholy brooding upon all that her 
absence would lose her, and, still worse, what it might in one 
quarter be taken to imply. A considerable effort was needed 
to keep her countenance and her temper at approximately their 
normal length, and Georgie’s previous apprenticeship to that 
useful craft stood her in good stead. 

One morning, however, it appeared that Sylvia, also, had a 
grievance, which she did not feel called upon to hide. ‘I’m horribly 
disappointed,’ she broke out in the course of breakfast, ‘that the 
Saxmores won’t be at Brilmouth after all. They would have been 
quite certain to have got up some private theatricals; Betty’s as 
cracked about them as I am. Do you remember what splendid 
ones they had at the Manor last year? As it is now, I don’t think 
there’ll be anybody there likely to go in for anything of the kind.’ 

‘I quite believe you’ve got theatricals on the brain, Syl,’ said 
May, who was not a success before the curtain, but who much 
excelled behind a net; ‘at any rate, there’s sure to be no end of 
tennis, and we ought to be able to get up a grand tournament. 
They say it’s possible that Barlow and the Renshaws may come.’ 

‘One gets deadly sick of perpetual tennis,’ grumbled Sylvia, 
‘and, besides that, it’s no good for wet days. I dare say it willrain 
half the time. I’d been looking forward particularly to the Sax- 
mores. I’d even got my French marquise frock done up on purpose.’ 

‘Oh, well, there’ll be plenty of nice people anyhow. The 
Carfords’ yacht is expected there next week, and Mr. Page-Scott 
was to be with them—the little Scotchman, you know, whom we 
met at the Ruxtons in the spring, and thought so pleasant. By 
the way, I suppose his leave must be coming to an end. Didn’t 
you say, Georgie, that he had told you he was goirg out again to 
Bombay some time in the autumn ?’ 

Georgie daresaid he had, but didn’t exactly remember. She 
supposed—also by the way, though of what is not quite clear— 
that she would have to write a line to Carrie at Grantrigg 
Rectory. Yes, she had had a note that morning, and had left it 
somewhere or other, most likely in her own room. And there- 
with the breakfast party dispersed. 

In the course of that afternoon Sylvia, who had spent the 
morning shopping with her mother and May, lighted upon a 
folded letter stuck marker-wise in the third volume of ‘ Juliet’s 
Jewelled Yoke,’ a work which both she and Georgie happened to 
be reading. Letters left promiscuously lying about were recog- 
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nised as common property by the Hesperton household, so Sylvia 
had no scruple in reading this one; and as she opened it, out of 
the innermost folds slipped a tiny shred of silver tinsel, which 
might have been placed there with some special object, but 
Sylvia, naturally enough, did not notice it. The letter, dated 
from ‘The Rectory,’ and written in a schoolgirlish sort of hand, 
was evidently Grantrigg Carrie’s, and began with enthusiastic 
expressions of delight at the prospect of Georgie’s visit. 

‘It is particularly lucky,’ the writer proceeded, ‘that you are 
coming just now, for I never remember when there was so much 
going on here as there is at present. Asa rule we are not very 
lively, but this summer several sets of nice people have come to 
the neighbourhood, and then the Elvenmeres are at the Castle, 
which makes a great difference. Their eldest son comes of age 
this month, and they are to have grand doings—dances, and 
magnificent private theatricals, with a real stage-manager from 
London! Are you fond of acting? I have an idea that we heard 
from somebody that one of you was awfully good at it. If so, you 
are certain to be requisitioned for the Castle, as I know the Elven- 
meres have been disappointed by their “ leading lady,” and are on 
the look-out for another. They wanted me to take a part, but I 
have no gifts for that kind of thing. However, I told them 
yesterday that I thought I knew of some one. What a mercy it is 
that papa isnot Low Church! If lie had been, of course we should 
have had to be horrified at anything entertaining, but, as it is, we 
go everywhere. I hope we shall have great fun while you are 
here.—Your affectionate cousin, CarRIE. P.S.—If you have a 
nice wig, do bring it with you on Monday. I know it sounds 
rather an odd request, but they say it is sometimes very hard to 
get a becoming one.’ 

An hour or so later, Georgie, entering the breakfast-room, was 
aware of Sylvia sitting, a small palpably disconsolate heap, in a 
sofa-corner; and she derived what under any ordinary cireum- 
stances would have been a very unsisterly satisfaction from the 
sight. That it did please, and did not surprise her, was due to a 
superficially irrelative fact, namely, her ascertainment that the 
significant tinsel-thread no longer lurked in Carrie’s letter. It 
would not, however, have by any means jumped with Georgie’s 
design to assume the existence of the slightest connection 
between her cousin’s communication and her sister’s symptoms of 
distress. Therefore, in response to an ostentatious sigh, she 
merely said; ‘Dear me, Syl, have you got your neuralgia again ?’ 
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‘Oh yes,’ Sylvia answered dolorously; ‘it’s pretty bad this 
evening. I suppose it’s going to rain, for you know my neuralgia 
is always worse in damp.’ 

Georgie sympathetically suggested various remedies, which 
were querulously rejected, and a brief silence followed, Sylvia sitting 
with the corners of her mouth pathetically tucked down, and her 
front hair wildly pluffed up in a manner indicative of much 
distraction. Then she resumed her plaint. ‘I hope I shan’t 
have it all the time we’re at Brilmouth, but the sea air always is 
bad for it. I’m almost sorry, on that account, that we’ve settled 
to go there.’ 

Georgie admitted with candour that neuralgia certainly was 
an awful plague. 

‘Do you know, Georgie,’ Sylvia said hesitatingly after another 
pause, ‘I really think that, if you didn’t particularly want to go 
to Grantrigg, it might be wiser for me to change with you. You 
see, it would be such a bore if I did have constant neuralgia ; and 
I believe the sea-air at Brilmouth is dreadfully strong. Of course 
one of us would do just as well as the other at either place.’ 

‘Oh, of course, as far as that goes, it wouldn’t make the least 
difference,’ Georgie conceded, ‘but then you'd find it so dull.’ 

‘I dare say I would,’ quoth Sylvia, who, however, had the 
grace to turn rather pink; ‘but it would be better than having 
neuralgia. One can’t enjoy anything when one has newralgia, 
you know.’ A reply most reassuring to Georgie, as it showed an 
intention on Sylvia’s part to ignore the alluring letter, a line of 
conduct which would effectually bar many future complications. 

Well, the upshot of it was that the two plotters, deceiver and 
deceived, accomplished the transfer, and that Georgie went to 
Brilmouth, where the sea air was so strong and the Carfords’ 
yacht was lying in the harbour; while Sylvia repaired to Grant- 
rigg, where the air, we may surmise, had castles in it, and where 
there was no doubt about Paley’s ‘Evidences’ and the Sunday 
school. Georgie did not escape a twinge of self-reproach as she 
saw her sister off with rouge and pearl powder and a curly 
Pompadour wig stowed away at the bottom of an enormous trunk. 
‘I'll do her a good turn to make up for it the first time I have a 
chance,’ she vowed to herself while the engine was panting out of 
the terminus. But since, before many weeks had elapsed, she 
sailed for India in the réle of Mrs, Page-Scott, she may have been 
obliged to defer indefinitely the execution of her amiable resolve. 
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THE F¥UBILEE OF A CROWN COLONY. 


HONGKONG 1841-91. 


SoME years ago there was a ditty, of the music-hall type, which 
obtained a good grip upon the affections of the street musician, 
the refrain of which was ‘You can go to Hongkong for me.’ 
Evidently to the writer of this lyric Hongkong was a very obscure 
and unsatisfactory place of abode, and shared with Timbuctoo, 
Jericho, and other localities to which people are requested to go in 
moments of irritation, the odium of being so far from the paths 
of civilisation that permission to go there was equivalent to 
intellectual paralysis, moral stupor, and social extinction. Such, 
however, is very far from being the idea of those who make a 
temporary home at the present time in what they delight to call 
the Gibraltar of the East, and who have last year been celebrating 
the jubilee of the colony. In 1841 the British flag was first 
hoisted on Possession Point, and the progress that has been made 
during fifty years of Anglo-Saxon rule sufficiently justifies the 
pride with which the old China hand looks round upon a trans- 
formation which he has helped to inaugurate, and which he still 
helps to direct. Many things have contributed to the success of 
Hongkong: its splendid harbour, in the first place ; the proximity 
of Canton, the great commercial centre of Southern China, in the 
second place; and the inherent suitability of the island as an 
almost impregnable place of arms in the Far East, in the third 
place. Nevertheless, it was obvious that something further was 
wanted ; for a century ago the riding for ships was as safe as it 
remains at present; a century, nay, ten centuries ago, the ‘ City 
of Rams’ was the centre, for all purposes of trade, of the most 
industrious and most enterprising races of China; whilst, ages 
before the advent of Turanian and Asian alike, the natural fortifi- 
cations of Hongkong have frowned down upon the adjacent seas. 
The Hongkongites may surely be excused if they conclude that 
the something that was wanting was the Anglo-Saxon enterprise 
that they have supplied. They reflect that half a century ago 
their harbour, the third finest in the world, and now crowded with 
the masterpieces of naval architecture, was frequented only by a 
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few piratical junks and dilapidated sampans; their city of Victoria, 
with its population of nearly a quarter of a million, its fine public 
buildings and private hongs, its well-paved streets and its electric 
lighting, was the site of a handful of miserable fishermen’s 
shanties; whilst the Peak, now picturesquely dotted about with 
the summer houses of the European community, was an inacces- 
sible height of inhospitable granite. With these reflections the 
conclusion is inevitable. 

. Nevertheless, it is only fair to admit that the Chinese have 
had no small share themselves in contributing to the progress 
and prosperity of the colony; for if the foreigners have brought 
energy and invention, respect for property, equality of civil 
rights, and the impartial administration of justice, the native 
population has supplied its cheap labour, its industry, its respect 
for the laws, and its commercial aptitude. What chiefly sur- 
prises one is to note how tremendously Chinese the place is. 
Outside the European quarter you may ride for a mile without 
meeting a foreigner, through streets teeming with Celestials 
only—tall and short, stout and thin, old and young, but all 
ugly, and going about their business with a preposterous serious- 
ness which only gives way to vicarious hilarity at the occa- 
sional spectacle of the misfortune of a fellow. The aspect of the 
streets, with their varied phases of life and character, forms a 
source of considerable interest and amusement to the new-comer. 
Unfortunately, the people are so unattractive, and many of their 
ways are so unlovely, that these feelings soon give way to disgust 
and disappointment. In the meantime, however, there is plenty to 
amuse and instruct: in the open shops with their obscure native 
industries, in the gorgeous garments of the upper-class wayfarer, 
the everlasting procession of chairs and jinrickshaws with their 
living freight, and the forest of coolies with their bare feet, pictu- 
resque wicker hats, and the inevitable bamboo on their shoulders. 

One is tempted to wonder what would have become of the 
Chinese nation if Nature had withheld the bamboo. If you give a 
coolie a hundredweight to carry, the first thing he does is to look 
about for another hundredweight to balance it across his shoulder. 
Without the bamboo he’s lost; but given a bamboo long enough 
and sufficient rope, and the Chinese would lift the world and 
stagger away with it on their shoulders, and the only wonder to 
those who know them is that they have not long since done so. 
At the corners of the streets you see the itinerant vendors of 
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refreshments—the awful luxuries of the Chinese youth, and the 
fearful joys of their riper age: appalling-looking bull’s-eyes of 
Cimmerian darkness, sticks of sugar-cane that look as if they had 
come out of a second-hand clothes shop, glasses of a light-coloured 
and adhesive liquid, which tastes like brown paper stewed in dirty 
water, and a dozen other confectioneries fearful and wonderful to 
behold, and all more or less enriched with, what I may eupho- 
niously call, foreign matter. A cloud of appreciative flies hangs 
over the unsavoury viands, and maintains a gentle buzzing 
murmur of satisfaction and approval. In spite of these little 
imperfections the victuals are devoured with much relish, and as 
the consumers don’t drop down dead on the spot, or die in great 
agony a little way off, it is to be presumed that they are not, at 
any rate, immediately inimical to life. 

The Chinese quarters are confined almost entirely to the east 
and west of the central European quarter, and for all social 
purposes, except a few ceremonial banquets, they remain as 
absolutely cut off from familiar and intellectual intercourse with 
foreigners as do the citizens of Canton, or any of the other towns 
of the mainland. Nevertheless, they are not adverse to combina- 
tion with the ‘ foreign devils’ in matters of municipal legislation, 
commercial overtures, or public polity, and at the recent Jubilee 
celebration Her Majesty’s Celestial subjects were by no means 
backward in the outward visible signs of loyalty and enthusiasm, 
street shows and processions. The Chinese are essentially a 
people of processions. There are processions for marriages, 
processions for burials, processions for ‘good days,’ and proces- 
sions for ‘bad days’—processions of every conceivable length 
and complexity, for every real or imaginary condition of life or 
state of affairs. The chief thing that strikes one about them, 
however, is their reiteration. Not only is one procession 
just like another procession, but one section is only a repro- 
duction of every other section. If it were not that their length 
and variety had been duly attested by reliable witnesses, one 
might be tempted to suspect that they wound round and round, 
by some little back street, like the typical stage army; for, to the 
eye of the uninitiated, one whole roast pig is surprisingly like 
another whole roast pig; four dirty little boys with banners are 
hardly to be distinguished from four other dirty little boys with 
banners ; the beating of one tom-tom is vastly like the beating of 
another tom-tom; whilst even dragons are, or look, very much 
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alike, if you have not been brought up on dragons. Many of the 
vestments in which the processionists masquerade are beautifully 
embroidered, and the behaviour of all concerned is only a trifle 
less unconcerned than that of the mutes at an English funeral. 

It is to the English community, however, that the chief in- 
terest attaches in connection with the recent celebration ; such, 
at any rate, is the opinion of Hongkong. A new-comer might be 
excused for saying, in parody, that the European population of 
Hongkong is 2,000—mostly brokers. A little further inquiry, 
however, would lead him to recognise that there is a solid and 
substantial foundation to the commercial prosperity of the place ; 
and although fortunes are not made in a few years, as in the 
earlier days, the hard-headed and hard-working business or pro- 
fessional man may still hope for a modest competence for his 
declining years at home, to make up for the wear and tear of his 
best years spent in the tropics. This wear and tear has been 
sensibly diminished latterly by the custom that has grown up of 
living at the Peak—at any rate, during the summer months— 
and the hills are now dotted over with the summer residences of 
the European residents, which are perched upon all sorts of impos- 
sible bluffs and ridges, from which they have magnificent glimpses 
of the harbour and the surrounding seas and islands. The houses 
are generally of the bungalow type, and are, for the most part, 
substantially built of brick and stone, and, in the words of an 
itinerant philanthropist, ‘ cemented with human blood ;’ for every 
brick and every stick is carried up, or has been carried up, by 
human labour. In the morning the tortuous road to the Peak is 
lined with what seems to be—and what in truth is—an endless 
procession of coolies carrying burdens. The young and the old, 
the weak and the strong, men, women, and children, are all bread- 
winners—or, rather, rice-winners. Nothing-can bring home more 
forcibly and more strikingly to the mind the unequal distribution 
of the pains and pleasures of life than this spectacle of coolies 
struggling laboriously up the hill with the materials which are to 
form the pleasant resting-places of their fellows. You may see a 
grown man carrying forty bricks, followed bya child toiling under 
four; but upon the face of each is to be seen the same expression 
of painful endurance, and so accustomed to their burdens do they 
seem that when their load is laid aside for a moment’s rest they 
look as if they would fall to pieces. When we reflect that each 
of these coolies has left his own country to better himself—and, in 
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fact, has bettered himself, earning six or seven dollars here where 
he would be earning two or three dollars at home—it seems no 
longer difficult to realise the origin of the mystery of Chinese life 
and character, their callousness to suffering, their indifference to 
death, and their hostility to everything but what has been ; for 
with them suffering is the normal state of existence, death is the 
only possible alleviation they can look forward to, whilst every 
change they have known hitherto has been to their disadvantage. 
To most people death is a thing inevitable perhaps, but to be 
avoided as long as possible, to he thought of with reverend fear, 
and to be spoken of with bated breath. It is the symbol of pur- | 
poses unaccomplished, of hopes unfulfilled, of pleasures curtailed, 
of aspirations unsatisfied. But to a Chinaman of the class in 
question death is his one chance of escape from a condition of life 
which is almost intolerable—a life which has no purpose save the 
fulfilment of other people’s designs, no pleasures save the bare 
satisfaction of the appetites of hunger and desire, no hope save 
that of ceasing to be. Whatever their hardships, we may comfort 
ourselves at least that here, under British rule, they are better off 
than they would be in their own country; and if you linger by 
them when the ‘ chow-chow’ man comes round with the mid-day 
meal, you may almost detect a ghostly gleam of cheerfulness 
upon their sunburnt and careworn countenances as they shovel 
down the last grain of rice with their chopsticks. Then, for a 
few moments, the floodgates of Oriental eloquence are let loose ; 
everybody appears to be speaking at once, with the amiable inten- 
tion of shouting down his fellows, and our minds go back to the 
words of the cynic who said that ‘the Almighty was afraid that 
people would think too much, so He gave them speech.’ 
However, to return to the houses at the Peak ( ‘Topside,’ 
as they call it locally), it is difficult to over-estimate the advan- 
tage that has been derived from their relief from the sultry 
rigours of the summer months. It has, in fact, rendered life in 
Hongkong tolerable; and this boon, which was at first only within 
the means of the few, has just lately been rendered possible for 
all, or nearly all, by the establishment at Victoria Gap of two 
large hotels, where bachelors or families can board by the month, 
Hither the weary betake themselves, after the day’s work is over, 
by means of the mountain tramway which climbs laboriously up 
the side of the hill, and finally deposits its passengers at a height 
of 1,200 feet above the sea level; and here they can spend the 
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evening and pass the night in a temperature which is at any rate 
bearable, and can nourish some reasonable hope of successfully 
wooing that ‘sleep which knits up the ravelled sleeve of care’ 
and fits the labourer for the morrow’s toils. If the summer is 
trying, it must in justice be admitted that the winter is favour- 
able, and from November to March the climate of Hongkong leaves 
little to be desired, and may almost be said to vie with the glories 
of an English June. It is into these four or five months that all 
the functions of sport and of society are crowded. Hongkong 
society is nothing if not smart, and has a rather extra strong dash 
of that ‘ high-life-below-stairs’ element which seems inseparable 
from the Crown colony. It is also irrevocably self-sufficient, as is 
perhaps inevitable in a small self-contained community living so 
far from the beaten tracks of civilisation, and in the midst of an 
alien and subject people of lower physical force and inferior mental 
cultivation. 

In a society so constituted everybody is a person of some 
consequence; the humbler paths of life are filled by Chinese, 
Portuguese, or Indians, and it is only in positions of some authority 
and responsibility that it is found necessary to employ the Euro- 
pean. This is the keynote to the tone of society throughout the 
East, and nowhere is it more strongly emphasised than in Hong- 
kong. ‘As the husband is the wife is,’ and the ways and manners 
of the masters of Hongkong are adopted, exaggerated, and carica- 
tured by their better halves. They talk rather fast, laugh rather 
loud, and look about them a good deal. They wear a great many 
new gowns and drink a prodigious quantity of five o’clock tea, 
They are about one to twenty of the grosser sex, and, as a conse- 
quence, they are of considerable social consideration, and every one 
of them is a little remarkable in her own particular line. One is 
very wealthy, a second is very handsome, a third is more than 
ordinarily witty, a fourth writes verses, whilst a fifth excels in 
making rag dolls out of old flannel petticoats. As has been said, 
everyone is a little remarkable for something—which is not 
humility. Under the circumstances of the case, and considering 
what Hongkong has done for itself in fifty years, a little slapping 
of the chest and a little tossing of the head is perhaps not alto- 
gether out of the way. The frequent visits of the ships of war 
on the China station and the constant presence of a garrison of 
2,000 men of course contribute materially to the gaiety of Hong- 
kong, and in some degree also to its commercial prosperity; whilst 
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the interminable incursions of globe-trotters keep it in some 
measure in touch with the outside world. 

What is to be the future of England’s remotest possession in 
the Old World it would be hard to tell. Just at present a certain 
financial depression hangs over the colony, due in great measure 
to unscrupulous commercial gambling in a period of exceptionable 
inflation, and in some degree perhaps to the reckless expenditure 
of money upon public works. As far as can be judged, however, 
none of the real sources of Hongkong’s prosperity are injuriously 
affected. Her shipping trade continues to increase, the junk 
traffic is as considerable as of yore, and the demand for European 
manufactured articles increases slowly but steadily year by year. 
Whether, as a matter of comparison, the Hongkong of fifty years 
hence will have grown as absolutely out of recognition as has the 
Hongkong of to-day we cannot determine, and speculations as to 
the future are always idle. It is difficult, however, to resist the 
reflection that sooner or later China, with her vast resources and 
her still vaster requirements, will be opened up to European trade 
and enterprise ; and when this time comes it is inevitable that 
Hongkong must enjoy the firstfruits of the new régime. 
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THE 
STRANGE STORY OF MR. ROBERT DAL VELL. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


CHAPTER IY. 


THERE is something dreadful in the aspect of a room from which 
its habitual occupant is absent unexpectedly all night. Its good 
order, its cold whiteness, the unused articles in tidy array, undis- 
turbed by any careless natural movements, strike a chill to the 
heart. In any case, even when the usual tenant is absent, away on 
a visit, there is something ominous in the empty room. It seems 
to breathe of a time when the familiar person will be gone for 
ever. And how much more when the beloved occupant has gone 
mysteriously—absent, lost in the unknown—no one knowing where 
he has passed the night! Mrs. Dalyell was not a fanciful woman, 
she was not given to morbid imaginations, but when she glanced 
into her husband’s dressing-room next morning her heart sank fora 
moment with this chill, that would not be reasoned away. She did 
reason it away, however, and recovered her composure. For, after 
all, what was it?—nothing. A man in active life has a hundred calls 
upon him. He might be whipped off to London upon some railway 
business without any warning. The only thing that really troubled 
her was the absence of that telegram. It was still almost summer 
weather ; nothing to interrupt the working of the telegraph any- 
where. Already even she might have had one had he telegraphed 
from any station on the way up to London. This was the thing 
which she could not understand. 

‘No, there is no word,’ she said. ‘I have made up my mind 
he must have been called off at a moment’s notice to London; but 
why he didn’t telegraph, I can’t imagine—even from Berwick he 
might have done it, and I should have had it by this time. I 
never knew Robert so careless before.’ 

‘Here it is, mother,’ cried Alice, rushing in with the fumous 
yellow envelope, the hideous messenger of so much treuble. But 
when Mrs. Dalyell took it, she flung it back again almost with 
indignation, and turned upon the girl with a sort of fury. 
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‘Couldn’t you see,’ she cried, ‘that it was for Mr. Wedderburn ?’ 
The poor lady had kept her nerves quiet and her imagination sup- 
pressed till now. But this felt to her like an injury. She got up 
from the breakfast-table, and paced about the room, wringing her 
hands. It had come, but it was not for her! This seemed to put 
terror into the anxiety, an increase of every involuntary tremor. In 
the sickness of the disappointment tears came rushing to her eyes. 
She took Alice by the shoulders and gave her a shake. ‘ Couldn’t 
you see? you little careless monkey!’ Poor Mrs. Dalyell was un- 
just in the heat of her disappointment. But after a while reason 
once more resumed its sway. ‘I am letting it get upon my 
nerves,’ she said with a tremulous laugh, as she came back to the 
table. Then, with a glance at Mr. Wedderburn’s disturbed face, 
‘It is not by any chance—about Robert?’ she cried. 

‘No—no—lI’ve no reason to suppose it is. It’s from my 
managing clerk. He says: “Something requiring your instant 
attention. Fear bad ” No—no—no reason in the world to 
suppose that D’yell has anything to do withit. I must just hurry 
away. I’m called upon often, you know,’ he added with a sickly 
explanatory smile, ‘on urgent—personal affairs.’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Mrs. Dalyell, ‘we know that well; and no better 
or kinder counsellor. But you have had no breakfast , 

‘I must not stop a moment longer—there is just time for the 
early train.’ 

The girls caught their hats from the stand in the hall and ran 
down with him, Alice speeding on in front like a greyhound to 
bid the station-master keep back the train for a minute—a kindly 
arrangement which often was made for the convenience of Yalton. 
Mr. Wedderburn gave forth a few breathless instructions to Susie 
as he hurried along. ‘If I were you I would send over for Fred. 
He should be at home in the circumstances: and don’t let your 
mother be troubled.’ 

‘ But, dear Mr. Wedderburn, what are the circumstances ?’ said 
Susie. ‘Is there anything wrong with papa ?’ 

“I hope not, my dear, [hope not. I’ve no reason to think that 
there is anything wrong: but just—I would have Fred at home as 
early as possible. And if I hear anything in town, I'll send you 
word directly. And you may calculate on seeing me before dinner. 
Then we'll know what to think.’ 

‘I hope papa will be home before then; and he'll laugh at us 
cardiatically.’ 
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‘Susie, my dear—there’s no such word.’ 

‘Oh yes, Mr. Wedderburn, for cardiac means from the heart ; 
and that’s the only way it will go.’ 

He turoed round upon her, and smiled with the strangest mix- 
ture of fatherly kindness and pity and sorrow. Susie was silenced 
by this strange look. Her eyes were startled with a sudden 
anxious question, her soft lips dropped apart with fear and wonder, 
‘Oh, why are you so sorry for me, Mr. Wedderburn?’ she cried. 
But they were just arriving at the railway, and the train was 
waiting. Susie, with her young sister clinging to her arm, both a 
little breathless with their run, in their light morning dresses and 
careless garden hats, the rose of morning health and brightness in 
their soft, shaded faces, the morning sun shining upon them and 
round them, distinguishing them upon the rustic platform by the 
soft little shadow they threw, was a sight the good lawyer never 
forgot. ‘The innocent things!’ he said to himself. 

When he was safe from their eyes, whirling along over the 
country, he took once more the telegram from his pocket : ‘ Some- 
thing requiring your immediate attention. Fear bad news. Sent 
for last night. ‘Too late to communicate, please lose no time.’ 
Well! after all, there was nothing in that to indicate Bob D’yell. 
It might be Mrs. Davidson’s business. It might be that scapegrace 
young Faulkner again. ‘The devil fly away with all young spend- 
thrifts! To give an honest man a fright like this for him! 
Mr. Wedderburn, with a momentary relief, noted, a gleam of fun 
coming into his eyes, two superfluous words in the telegram: 
‘« Please” —the blockhead! What man in his senses says ‘ please ” 
when he has to pay a ha’penny for it?’ he said witha little hoarse 
laugh to himself. For surely it must be young Faulkner—the 
born fool! There was absolutely nothing to connect it with 
Bob D’yell. 

When he entered his office, however, he was met with a very 
grave face by his managing clerk. ‘It was a man from Mussel- 
burgh, sir, last night. He came to the office, and finding it shut, 
as it naturally would be at that hour, came on to me at my house. 
You know, sir, I live out at Morningside 

‘It would be strange if I did not know where you live—get 
on, man, get on!’ 

‘I say that to account for it being so late. Well, sir, he told 
me—if it was Musselburgh or if it was Portobello, I can’t quite 
say, but it’s written down, and I sent off young Gibson by skreigh 
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of day to make inquiries. He told me, sir, that a heap of clothes 
had been found on the sands belonging to somebody, it would seem, 
that was bathing in the sea. They lay there all the afternoon and 
no one took any notice, but at last one of the fisherwomen getting 
bait came in and said it was a gentleman’s clothes, and his watch 
and alllying. And the things were examined, and in the pockets 
were a number of letters——’ 

Mr. Wedderburn gave a gasp, inarticulate but impatient, with 
a vehement wave of hishand. The clerk handed him, with a look 
of deep commiseration and sympathy which filled the lawyer with 
sudden rage, a little packet on the table. 

Ah !—had he not known it all the time ? 

He sank into a chair, speechless for the moment, but half with 
rage at Martin standing there gently shaking his head, with the 
look that a sympathetic acquaintance wears at a funeral—as if it 
were anything to him! ‘Robert Dalyell, Esq., Yalton,’ the 
familiar commonplace address, that meant nothing except the 
merest everyday necessity—that meant a whole tragedy now. 

‘Found lying on the sands. But was that all—was that 
all? For God’s sake, man, speak out, whatever you have to 
say.” 

Martin excused Mr. Wedderburn’s hastiness with a slight wave 
of his hand, and said all there was to say. It was very little: Mr. 
Dalyell, 2 man very well known, had been seen to arrive at the sta- 
tion, and had been met by various people on his way to the sea. He 
was not in the habit of using the bathing machines, as indeed few 
gentlemen were. ‘There was no special danger about the spot, and 
it was a calm day, and he was a good swimmer. Of course the 
place was a little out of the way, and east of the sands, as was indis- 
pensable when gentlemen bathed without any machine; but nothing 
out of the ordinary—many men did the same, and Mr. Dalyell did 
it constantly. No cry of distress had been heard, nor any other 
signs of a catastrophe. This little mound of clothes, flung down 
with the conviction of perfect security, the watch in the pocket, a 
shilling or two dropped on the sands as the things were moved— 
this was all. ‘The body,’ Martin said, dropping his already sub- 
dued voice, ‘ had not been found.’ 

The body! Surely it was premature still to talk of that. 

‘He might have been carried along by the current further 
east and got to land there.’ 

‘A naked man, sir—without any clothes! There would soon 
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have been word of such a wonder as that—and somebody sent 
on for the things. We took all that into consideration.’ 

‘I must go down myself at once,’ said the lawyer. 

‘I saw Gibson, sir, the first thing.’ 

‘What’s Gibson to me?’ said Mr. Wedderburn, with a sort of 
roar of trouble, anger, and misery combined. ‘I must go myself.’ 

‘There are a number of letters,’ said Martin, ‘that might want 
answering.’ 

‘Letters! when Bob Dalyell’s lying somewhere dead or dying.’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ said Martin, ‘in the midst of life we are in death. 
If it’s poor Mr. D’yell—and there’s no reasonable doubt on the 
subject—he’s dead long, long before now.’ 

Wedderburn made a dash through the air with his clenched 
fist, as if he had been knocking down a too sympathetic clerk, and 
took his hat, and darted away. 

‘Old Pat’s in one of his grandest tempers,’ a young clerk 
permitted himself to say in Mr. Martin’s hearing, as the door 
closed with a violent swing behind their employer. 

‘Old Pat!—if it’s our respected superior, Mr. Wedderburn, 
that ye mean by that familiar no to say contemptuous epithet,’ 
said Mr. Martin—‘ he has just heard of the loss of his dearest 
friend. You would do better to feel for him than to mock at a 
good man in trouble, my young friend.’ 

Mr. Wedderburn rushed to Portobello as fast as the train 
would take him, following in the track of his young clerk, who had 
already exbausted every means of information, but who fortunately 
met the lawyer on the way and gave him the result of his 
inquiries. These inquiries seemed to leave no doubt as to the 
catastrophe, and Wedderburn found to his horror that it was 
already very generally known, and that there had been a para- 
graph on the subject in the Scotsman, fortunately not giving 
the name of the sufferer, but indicating the general fear that a 
well-known member of society had been the victim. ‘They 
never read the papers,’ Mr. Wedderburn said to himself, ‘and 
she would never think it was—him’ (already it seemed too 
familiar to say Bob.) When some one came hurrying up to 
him, grasping his hand and asking, ‘Is this awful news true ?— 
is there room to believe it’s poor D’yell?’—the broken-hearted 
man felt once more fiercely angry at the question, as if it was not 
a thing to be discussed in ordinary words. But this was morbid, 
he knew. The questioner was Mr. Scrymgeour, Fred’s host, the 
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giver of the ball on the previous night, who explained that he 
had seen the paragraph in the papers, and had secured it at once 
and come in to Edinburgh to inquire, that the poor boy should 
hear nothing till he could ascertain if it were true. And even 
while he spoke, others came pressing upon them with grave faces: 
‘Was it true? Could it be D’yell?’ The sensation was extra- 
ordinary. ‘ He was said to be a little shaky in business matters,’ 
said one. ‘That was all rubbish,’ said another. ‘A man with a 
good estate at his back and. plenty of friends—no fear but he 
would have pulled through.’ ‘And Chili stock is looking up 
again, which was supposed to be his danger.’ Thus they stood 
and talked him over. ‘I suppose there is no doubt it was an 
accident,’ said another cautiously. This remark caught the 
lawyer’s anxious ear, upon whose own heart a heavy cloud of 
dread was hanging. But there was a chorus (thank God!) of 
assurances against this. No, no!—Bob D’yell was the best 
fellow in the world. He was a man always confident in his own 
mind, a man that had every inducement to live—with a fine 
family, his son at Oxford, with a good estate behind him, and an 
excellent character and plenty of friends. Evenif there might bea 
little temporary embarrassment—that would soon have blown over. 
There were men that would have stuck by him through thick and 
thin. ‘ Me, for instance,’ said Mr. Wedderburn, careless of gram- 
mar. ‘I went out especially last night to tell him, if there really was 
trouble, I would see him through it ’ €Poor fellow! Poor Bob! 
Poor D’yell!’ the bystanders said in their various tones. Nobody 
had the faintest hope that he could have escaped. Such a 
prodigy as a man without clothes would soon have been known 
along the coast. And of course he would have hurried back, if he 
had been saved, to ease the anxieties of his friends. It was only 
Mr. Wedderburn who insisted upon every means being taken to 
secure the poor remains, and that not for certainty of the fact, 
but for decent burial. There is no coroner’s inquest in Scotland ; 
but an inquiry into all the circumstances was immediately set on 
foot, an inquiry at first in which there was no certain evidence 
but the piteous heap of clothes, the respectable garments in 
which every man of business goes to town. The papers left in 
the pocket, the few shillings on the sands, the notes (which are 
the common currency in Scotland) in his pocket-book, were all 
so many unconscious witnesses to the accident, all proving how 
accidental, how unlooked-for, was this cutting short of his career. 
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There was even a withered rose in his coat, a pale China rose 
from one corner of the terrace at Yalton, which Mr. Wedderburn 
recognised with a pang, as if it had been one of the children. 
The tears blinded the middle-aged lawyer’s eyes as he took this 
faded thing out of his friend’s coat, brushed off the sand from the 
withered leaves, and put it in his pocket-book reverently. All 
who were present looked on at this little incident as if it had 
been a religious rite. 

It may be added here that the naked remains of a drowned 
man were found a few weeks afterwards on the east sands of 
Portobello. Needless to say that they were quite unrecognisable ; 
but the height and size, and the absence of clothing, made it as 
nearly certain as any such thing could be that this was all that 
remained of Robert Dalyell. 

Meanwhile that fatal day passed over at Yalton, the first part 
very quietly, as usual, in the ordinary occupations of the household. 
It was a beautiful morning, full of comfort and good hope, and 
Mrs. Dalyell was busy in her house. It was the day for the over- 
seeing and paying of the weekly bills, and there were various 
repairs necessary before the winter set in which she had to look 
after, anda great deal of linen—napery as she called it—had come 
in from the laundry, which it was essential to examine to see 
what wanted renewing and what it would be possible to darn and 
keep inuse. Old Janet Macalister was famous for her darning. 
Old as she was, it was still, Mrs. Dalyell said, ‘a pleasure to see’ 
her work. It was an ornament to the tablecloths rather than a 
blemish. Old Janet was in great activity, almost agitation. She 
appeared in the house, as she very rarely did, and talked so much 
in an excited way, that the servants thought her ‘fey.’ She 
went with Mrs. Dalyell to the housekeeper’s room, uninvited, to 
examine the linen. ‘Dinna put that away. I can darn that 
fine,’ old Janet said to many articles over which her mistress 
shook her head. ‘Losh! what’s the good o’ me, eatin’ bread 
and burnin’ fire this mony mony a year, if I canna keep the 
napery in order!’ she cried. Her head, which was slightly palsied, 
nodded more than usual, her large pale hands shook; but her 
voice was strong, and she ended every sentence with a harsh laugh. 

‘Iam afraid you are not very well to-day, Janet,’ said Mrs. 
Dalyell. 

‘Oh, ‘deed am I, very well; but ye must give me work, mis- 
tress, ye must give me work. Without work there are o’er 
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many thoughts in a person’s head for comfort. And that fine 
darning, it just takes everything out of ye: it takes up baith 
body and mind.’ 

When her survey of the linen was over, Mrs. Dalyell came 
back to the drawing-room, having sent old Janet back to her room 
with an armful of sheets and tablecloths. And she was glad to 
escape from the old woman. There was a gleam in her eyes, 
often fixed upon her mistress with a penetrating look, as if she knew 
something, and her unusual flurry of speech and the harsh laugh 
of agitation which occurred so often, which Mrs. Dalyell did not 
understand, and which alarmed her—she could not tell why. 
Then came luncheon, to which she sat down with her girls, with 
a forlorn sense of the two empty seats which Foggo had placed as 
usual, ‘I thought, mem,’ he said in his solemn way, ‘that Mr. 
Fred would have been home, if not the maister.’ 

‘Why should you think Mr. Fred would have been at home?’ 
she asked almost angrily. 

‘He is coming in the afternoon with some of the young 
people from Westwood for tea. We shall want tea on the terrace 
at half-past four, and there will probably be five or six people.’ 

‘Very well, mem,’ said Foggo, more solemn than ever, and 
with a look which, like Janet’s, meant more than his words. 

Mrs. Dalyell had something like an attaque des nerfs, which was 
a malady unknown toher. She could not eat anything. In order 
that the servants might not suppose there was anything irregular in 
their master’s proceedings, she said nothing before Foggo about her 
anxiety. She said she was tired, looking over all that weary linen. 
‘And old Janet, that was stranger than ever, and she always was 
a strange creature. I think I will lie down for a little after 
lunch. And I almost wish that I had not bidden Fred to bring 
over the Scrymgeours with him for the afternoon.’ If this was 
said to throw dust in Foggo’s eyes, Mrs. Dalyell might have 
spared herself the trouble. For Foggo had read his Scotsman 
that morning, and had heard a murmur of dismay which had 
come to Yalton by the backstairs, by the kitchen—nobody knew 
how. ‘God help the poor woman!’ Foggo said, when he retired 
to his own domain, with more feeling than respect. ‘She’s full of 
trouble, but she will not let on, and though she’s in horror of some- 
thing, it’s not half so bad as what has come to pass.’ 

‘If that story’s true,’ said the cook, who was too much disturbed 
and too anxious to hear everything to take any trouble about her 
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own work, which the kitchen-maid was accomplishing sadly while 
her principal talked and cried over the dreadful rumour which had 
swept hither on the wings of the wind. ‘Oh, it’s true enough,’ 
said Foggo, whose disposition was dismal—‘ and there’s little 
dinner will be wanted here this night, for sooner or later they 
must hear. It was more than I could well bear to hear them 
talking of the big tea on the terrace and who was coming. I hope 
the Scrymgeour people will not be so mad as to let their young 
ones come: and nobody else will come, for it’s well known over the 
country by this time, though she doesn’t know.’ 

‘Oh, my poor bonnie lady,’ said the cook weeping—‘ and the 
kind maister, that had a pleasant word for everybody.’ 

‘Not so pleasant a word for them that crossed him,’ said Foggo. 
‘ Not that Iwould say a word against him, and him a drowned man.’ 

Early in the afternoon Fred came home. It was a house that 
stood always with open doors and windows, so that there was no 
need to open to any familiar comer; but Foggo was in the hall, 
chiefly because he too was excited and eager to have the first 
of any news that might arrive, when the youth with his light step 
came in. His eager question, ‘Is my father at home?’ made the 
grave butler more solemn than ever. 

‘No, sir, the master has not been back since he left the house 
yesterday morning,’ said Foggo. 

But though his looks were so significant, that the very dogs 
saw that something was the matter, Fred neither gave nor com- 
municated any news. He rushed upstairs three steps at a time, 
and burst into the drawing-room, where his mother was sitting. 
She had tried to lie down, as she had said, but Mrs. Dalyell 
could not rest: her nerves would not be stilled, and her thoughts 
grew so many that they buzzed in her ears, and seemed to 
suffocate her in her throat. She was sitting at the window which 
commanded the gate, so that she might see who appeared, 
ever watching for that telegraph boy, who in a moment might 
set all right. 

‘You have come back early, Fred,’ she said. ‘And have you 
come alone ?’ 

‘Mother, what’s this I hear, that my father has never come 
home ?’ 

‘Who has told you such a thing? Your father has many 
affairs in his hands; he’s often been called away in a hurry.’ 

‘You knew then he was going somewhere ? It’s all right, then 
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thank God!’ said Fred; ‘and that dreadful thing in the papers 
has nothing to do with him.’ 

‘What dreadful thing in the papers?’ cried Mrs. Dalyell. It 
was not till Fred had thus committed himself in his haste 
and anxiety that he felt how foolish it was to refer to a report 
which as yet was not authenticated. He went to look for the 
papers, cursing his own rashness. But Foggo had more sense 
than might have been supposed. He had conveyed that Scotsman 
out of the way. 

Alas! as if it was of any use to try to stave off the knowledge 
of such a calamity! An hour later Mr. Wedderburn’s sober step 
sounded upon the gravel, coming up from the train. Mrs. Dalyell 
sat still in her chair, not running to meet him as the others did. 
‘Oh, I shall hear it soon enough—I shall hear it soon enough!’ 
she said to herself. 

His very step had tragedy in it ; and she knew before she saw 
him that something dreadful had happened, that the failure of 
that telegram, which Robert had never before omitted to send her, 
was but too well explained. Something like a sweep of fatal 
wind seemed to flow through the house—a chill consciousness of 
coming trouble, calling out everybody from above and below to 
hear the news. And then there was a terrible cry, and then a 
dread stillness fell over Yalton—like the stillness before a storm. 

There was one strange thing, however, which happened that 
fatal afternoon, and which Fred could never forget. As he went 
upstairs to his own room, which was in the upper storey, a pale 
and miserable ghost of the cheerful youth he had been yesterday, 
he saw old Janet standing at the end of the passage which led to 
her room. She put out her long arm, out of the folds of her tartan 
shawl. ‘How is she taking it, Mr. Fred?’ she asked. Janet’s 
eyes were deep, and shone with a strange fire. Her face was full 
of excitement and agitation—but not of grief, although she had 
been devoted to the master, who was also her nursling. ‘ How 
is your mother taking it?’ There was a gleam of strange 
curiosity in her eyes. 

‘Taking it?’ cried Fried. ‘Have you no heart that you ask 
such a question? My mother is heart-broken—as we all are,’ 
said the lad, his voice giving way to the half-arrested sob, which 
he was too young to be able to restrain. 

‘But no me—that’s what you’re thinking: though the Lord 
knows he’s more to me than everything else in this world, Laddie, 
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you're young—young ; and so is your mother. But mie, I’m a very 
old woman. I’ve seen many a strange thing. You'll mind that 
you're to come and ask me if you're ever very sore troubled in 
your mind.’ 

‘You!’ cried Fred. There was something like scorn in his 
tone. The first distress of youth seems always final, insurmount- 
able, so that it is half an insult to suggest that it will be lived 
through and other troubles come. But then a sudden chill of 
horror came over the lad. ‘ You!’ he said again, with a pang which 
he did not himself understand. He remembered what his father 
had said: ‘Go to old Janet.’ Did she know what his father had 
said? Had she been aware that this great trouble, this more than 
trouble, this misery, calamity, was coming? Fred gave the old 
woman an awed and terrified look—and fled: from her and his 
own thoughts. 


CHAPTER V, 


THERE is no coroner’s inquest in Scotland, as has been said ; 
nevertheless there was a careful examination into all the circum- 
stances of Mr. Dalyell’s death. 1t was known that he was going 
to Portobello to bathe. This he had stated not only to his family, 
but to the clerks at the insurance office and other persons whom 
he had met. One gentleman turned up who had travelled that 
little journey with him by the train, whom he had almost per- 
suaded to join him in his swim, and who parted with him only at 
the corner of the road leading down to the sands; the porter at 
the station had seen him arrive, had seen the two walk off toge- 
ther. ‘There was no mystery or concealment about anything he 
had done. It was his usual place for bathing, there was nothing 
extraordinary about the matter, up to the moment when the 
clothes were found on the sands and the man was gone. Every 
step was traced of his ordinary career, nor could one suspicious 
circumstance be found. The mere fact of the heap of clothing, 
the money in the pockets, the watch, all the familiar careless evi- 
dences of a day which was to be as any other day, with no auguries 
of evil in it, was all there was to account for his disappearance. 
But that was pathetically distinct and unimpeachable. And when 
after so much delay the body was found—which, indeed, no one 
could tell to be Robert Dalyell’s body, but which by every law of 
probability might be considered so—the question dropped, and all 
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the endless talk and speculation to which it had given rise. Of 
course there were doubts at first whether it might be suicide. 
But why, of all people in the world, should Robert Dalyell drown 
himself? No doubt there had been rumours of unfortunate specu- 
lations, and possible pecuniary disaster. But everybody knew now 
that Pat Wedderburn, a man of considerable wealth and unlimited 
credit, had put his means at his friend’s disposal. It is true that 
what Mr. Wedderburn had said was that he was about to do so; 
but these fine shades are too much to be preserved when a state- 
ment is sent about from mouth to mouth, and all Edinburgh was 
persuaded that Mr. Wedderburn’s means made Dalyell’s position 
secure—if, indeed, it ever was insecure, with a good estate behind 
him, and all his connections. But what a fatality! What a 
catastrophe! A man in the prime of life, with a nice wife and 
delightful children, a charming place, an excellent position, every- 
thing smiling upon him. That he should be carried away from 
all that in a moment by some confounded cramp, some momentary 
weakness. What a lesson it was! In the midst of life we are in 
death. This was what, with many regrets for Bob D'yell and 
sorrow for his family, and a great sensation among all who knew 
him, Edinburgh said. And then the event was displaced by 
another event, and his name was transferred from the papers and 
everybody’s mouth to a tablet in Yalton Church, and Robert 
Dalyell was as if he had never been. 

It proved that his life was very heavily insured—to a much 
larger sum than anybody had been aware of, and in several offices. 
Neither Mrs. Dalyell, nor any of his advisers knew the reason for 
these unusual liberalities of arrangement, if not that Mr. Dalyell, 
being himself concerned in an insurance office, thought it right 
to set an example to others by the number and value of his own. 
There was enough in this sorrowful way to clear off everything that 
was wrong in his affairs, and to secure I'red, when he should come of 
age, in unencumbered possession of Yalton, as well as to leave the 
portions of the girlsintact. So faras this went, and though it was 
a dreadful thing to think, much more to say, no doubt it passed 
through Mr. Wedderburn’s mind, who was the sole executor, with 
the exception of Mrs. Dalyell, that the moment of poor Bob’s 
death was singularly well chosen. Mrs, Dalyeli left everything in 
his hands, so that the conclusion was in no way forced upon her, 
nor would she have entertained it if it had occurred to her. 
Nothing would have persuaded her that her Robert had drowned 
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himself, and she knew no reason why. She was not a woman 
who demanded explanations, who searched into the motives of 
things. She accepted the event when it happened with sorrow 
or with thankfulness, according as it was good or bad, but she did 
not demand to have the secret told her of how it came about. And 
she grieved deeply for her good husband ; the earth was altogether 
overcast to her for a time. She felt no warmth in the sun, no 
beauty in the world—a pall hung over everything. Robert was 
gone—what was the good of all those secondary things, the com- 
forts and ease of life, which were not him nor ever could bring him 
back? She would have accepted joyfully a life of poverty and 
privation with Robert instead of this dreadful comfortable blank 
without him. Her emotions were as sincere as they were sober 
and unexaggerated. But, as was natural, this gloom of early 
bereavement did not last. After afew months she was capable of 
taking a little pleasure in the spring weather, of watching the 
flowers come up. And though the first notice she took of these 
ameliorating circumstances was to say with tears, ‘ How pleased 
your father always was to see the crocuses!’ yet it was the begin- 
ning of a better time. Mrs. Dalyell was still in the forties; she 
was in excellent health, and she was of a mild, unimpassioned 
temperament. It was not possible that the clouds should hang 
for ever about such a tranquil sky. 

But there were two of the mourners who were not so simply 
constituted. Fred, who had been so light-hearted a boy when 
his father talked to him on the terrace and bade him think of the 
catastrophes which overturned so many young lives, was greatly 
changed. Tle could not get that conversation out of his mind, 
nor the strange recommendation his father had given him, nor 
the stranger repetition by old Janet of what Mr. Dalyell had said. 
How did she know? Had the father confided to her what was 
about tohappen? Confided ?—a thing which was an accident, an 
unforeseen calamity, or what else? Confided to Janet that 
next day he was going to die? Fred turned this over in his mind, 
over and over, till he was nearly mad. How did she know? 
How did she know? Was it second-sight, witchcraft of one kind 
another? But Fred was a young man of his time—or rather he 
was not sufficiently a young man of his time to believe in witch- 
craft or any occult power. How was it?—how was it?— how was it ? 
This question went on in his mind so constantly that it became a 
sort of mechanical rhyme running through everything. How did 
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old Janet know? Had it been discovered by her somehow by 
mystic art? Hadit been confidedtoher? He could not turn his 
mind away from this question or forget it. How did she know?— 
what did she know? Fred felt as if he should have informed the 
commissioners who had investigated the circumstances of his 
father’s death of that conversation on the terrace. It might be 
only a coincidence ; but it was a very curious coincidence. He 
ought to have reported it, made it known, that everybody might 
draw his own conclusions. Here was a man who as a matter of 
fact died by some mysterious accident next day, and who had 
talked to his son of what he might have to do were he left with 
the family on his hands, and advised whom he should take counsel 
with in difficulties: and the proposed counsellor had apparently been 
communicated with too. What would the little court of inquiry, he 
wondered, have said to that? What would the insurance people 
have said? Was it his duty to have told this strange and terrible 
detail? Wasit better to have remained silent ? Poor Fred could 
not tell what he ought to have done—what he ought to do. 
He was but a boy after all, when all was said. He had not been 
accustomed to form such momentous decisions for himself, and he 
was overwhelmed with grief and misery, not able to think. He 
remained silent, not betraying even to Mr. Wedderburn, who was 
now the guide of the household, looking after everything, what 
he felt. But the lad was very unhappy. There was no reason 
why he should not return to Oxford; but he had no desire to 
return. He did not care to do anything. He wandered about 
the grounds asking himself what his father meant, if he had it all 
in his mind then as he walked along the terrace in the dark, lis- 
tening to his boy’s chatter of college jokes and light-hearted 
nonsense. Was he thinking then of what was to be done next 
day? Had he planned it all? and left perhaps his last instruc- 
tions with Janet, the unlikeliest repository of such secrets. 
Could it be this? or only coincidence, a series of coincidences, 
such as may occur and sometimes do occur, perplexing and con- 
fusing every calculation? All this made him very miserable, as 
he pondered many a weary monotonous night and day. He stole 
out in the evenings after dinner and strolled along the terrace, as 
his father had been used to do, with a sort of vague hope of 
enlightenment, of some influence that might come to him, or even 
voice that he might hear. But he never heard anything more 
than the wind moaning in the trees, which drove him indoors 
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with the melancholy of their unseen rustling, and the eerie 
sounds of the night, rising over all the invisible country, tinkle of 
water, and sweeping sound of the winds and the drop of the 
autumnal leaves falling, the hoot of an owl, the stirring of unseen 
things in the woods and fields. But when he was in again, still 
less could Fred bear the cheerful air of the drawing-room with its 
bright fire and lamps, and the voices of his sisters which began 
after a time of silence to whisper and chatter again in the irre- 
pressible vitality of their youth. Had it all been planned before 
that night? Did his father already well know what was going to 
happen on the morrow—all the incidents of the tragedy? And 
did Janet know? Fred repeated these questions to himself till 
his brain felt as if it were giving way. 

All this time he kept himself carefully away from speech or 
look of Janet, who had been, strange as it was, less affected by 
the calamity than any one in the house, and had a look in her 
dry eyes which Fred could not understand. His heart revolted 
against her; a woman without feeling, who had no tears for the 
man who had surrounded her with comforts and ensured her well- 
being for her life—the man who was her child, whom she had 
nursed, but never mourned. A sort of hatred sprang up in the 
lad’s mind towards this old woman. He felt it a wrong and almost 
insult that he should have been bidden to take her advice—and 
avoided her as if she had been the plague. Janet, on the con- 
trary, seemed to seek opportunities of encountering him, appear- 
ing suddenly about the house, as she had never hitherto done, in 
all kinds of unlikely places. Her unobtrusiveness had been one 
of her great qualities in former times. She had never been seen 
on the stairs or in the corridor, scarcely at all, except at the 
opening of the passage leading to her own room, or sitting in the 
sun by the laundry door, or about the servants’ part of the house. 
But now old Janet seemed to be everywhere. Fred met herin the 
hall, lingering about the library, in the gallery above which 
encircled the hall, everywhere save in his mother’s drawing-room. 
And whenever she met him, though she did nothing to stop him, 
she gave him a look full of significance. It seemed to say, 
* When are you coming to consult me? I want to be consulted,’ 
till the young man became exasperated, and fled from her with an 
ever-growing sense of trouble or fear. Her apparition in her 
large white mutch, with a black ribbon round it, tied in a great 
bow on the top of her head, with her black and white shep- 
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herd’s plaid shawl, which she had adopted, instead of the old red 
and green tartan, in compliment to the family mourning—gave 
him a sensation of shivering, as if old Janet had included in her 
own person the properties of all the Fates. He was afraid of what 
she might have to say to him—afraid lest there should be some- 
thing to tell which would be hatefulto hear ; afraid for his father’s 
good name and his own peace. 

Mr. Wedderburn had no such addition to the many cares 
which this catastrophe had introduced into his placid life. He 
knew nothing about Janet, or any secret she might have in her 
keeping, nor had he any idea of that last interview which lay so 
heavily upon Fred’s mind; but he was not at ease. The public 
mind had been entirely reassured on the subject of Dalyell’s 
embarrassed circumstances by the announcement that Pat Wed- 
derburn had taken upon him all the responsibility and was indeed 
the principal in Dalyell’s speculations, using him only as an 
agent, which was what Wedderburn’s statement on the subject 
had now grown to. But Wedderburn knew very well that he had 
only intended to make this offer to his friend, and that Dalyell’s. 
troubles about money were weighing very heavily upon him when 
he went down to Portobello for his swim. And he knew that the 
very opportune cramp or failure of heart which procured his death 
accomplished at the same time a complete deliverance from all 
those cares, of his children and his wife. Everything was ap- 
propriate, perfectly convenient to the moment and to the needs 
of the man who gave his life for his family as much as if he had. 
defended them to the death on the ramparts of some besieged 
city—with this only exception, that the weapons with which he 
fought were equivocal,if not dishonest. For the insurance money 
would never have been paid to the representatives of a suicide. 
Poor Bob! poor Bob! it was unworthy, it was dreadful to asso- 
ciate that title with his honest name. And yet—if it had 
been a planned thing, it was not an honest thing, although he 
had paid for it by the sacrifice of his life. This thought rankled 
in Mr. Wedderburn’s mind. Dalyell had been, so to speak, 
absolved by public opinion from that guilt. The payment of the 
insurances was in itself a full acquittal, and no one ventured to 
say or even think that the catastrophe on the Portobello sands was. 
anything but a fatal accident. But Wedderburn’s mind was 
haunted by this doubt. It was not for him to bring it forward, 
to hint a suspicion which could never be proved, which would be 
ruinous to the prospects of those whose interests were in his 
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hands. No, never to any soul would he hint such a doubt. But 
yet—he said to himself that poor Bob would have been capable 
of it. A thing that you are willing to give your life to pur- 
chase—it is difficult to believe that what is bought at such a 
sacrifice could be wronging any one, or a sin against the common- 
wealth. The suicide would be a sin before God, but many a 
desperate creature is ready to encounter that, with a pathetic 
trust in the understanding and pity of the great Father. But to 
die dishonestly for the good of your family, that was a different 
thing. Bob Dalyell, perhaps, was not a man who would attach 
any idea of guilt to this way of cheating the insurance companies, 
even his own office; but Wedderburn, who might have been 
capable of the sacrifice, would have stood at that. His idea of 
honour and probity was perhaps more abstract than that of a man 
who was involved in sharp business transactions, in speculation 
and commercial adventure, and who was, besides, a man with a 
family, bent upon saving them from ruin. He shook his head 
and acknowledged to himself that poor Bob was capable of not 
having taken that divergence from strict integrity into account. 
Had he made up his mind to die for his family he would not 
have considered the case of the insurance companies. The 
thought of wronging them would have sat lightly on his soul. 

Mr. Wedderburn took from this self-discussion a habit which 
remained with him for all the rest of his life, the habit of shaking 
his head, slowly, sadly to himself, as it were, as if in the course of 
some remark. It was while he questioned, and doubted, and laid 
things together, excusing his friend even while he judged him, 
that this habit was acquired. It was not a bad habit for a lawyer 
who was consulted by his clients on many delicate questions. It 
gave an air of regretful decision, of compassion and sympathy, 
when he had conclusions to announce that were not pleasant to 
his clients. And he never lost this gesture of reflection and com- 
passion, which was as sacred to Bob Dalyell as his tombstone. It 
was thus, with many a vexing doubt and fear, that he mourned 
the friend of his youth. 

The female members of the party were happily exceptions from 
all this. It does not often happen that the women have the 
lightest part to bear in any such calamity. But in this case it 
was so. Mrs. Dalyell mourned her husband most sincerely and 
deeply, forgetting every little flaw in his character, and gradually 
elevating him into the position of a perfect man—the best hus- 
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band, the kindest father! And the girls mourned him with 
torrents of youthful tears, with a conviction that they never could 
smile again, never get beyond the blackness of the first grief, the 
awful sensation of the catastrophe. But there was nothing but 
pure sorrow in their minds. They thought no more of the insur- 
ance companies than the birds in the garden think of the crumbs 
miraculously provided for them when snow is on the ground. 
Neither had the slightest doubt ever entered their minds as to 
what they were told of his death. They knew every detail, laying 
it up in their hearts. How he had parted smiling from his friend 
at the corner of the street, and gone off to the sands with his 
buoyant step, in such health and strength, in such goodwill and 
good-humour with all the world. This was what the girls said to 
themselves, trying to picture his last look upon life. And they 
hoped it was some unsuspected failure of the heart, which the 
doctor said was most likely—a thing which would give no pain, 
which would be over in a moment, so that he would never know 
he was dying, or have any pang of anxiety for those he was leaving 
behind. This was how the girls realised their father’s death : and 
their mother’s picture of it was not dissimilar. She felt that 
there must have been a moment in which he thought of her and 
of ‘the bairns.’ Mrs. Dalyell added that to the imaginary scene— 
a moment in which, as people said was the case in drowning, 
all his life would rush through his brain, and he would think of 
her as he died. They had the best of it. Their innocent 
thoughts conceived no ulterior scheme, no darkness of doubt. 
Had they realised that any such doubt existed, it is probable that 
they would have canonised poor Robert Dalyell on the spot as a 
hero and martyr, dying for those he loved, and still never have 
thought of the insurance companies; but, happily, no such 
imagination entered at all into their simple thoughts. 

The household had settled down completely into the habits of 
its new life, when Fred Dalyell came home from a long wandering 
tour he had made about Europe, not so much for love of travelling 
or desire to see beautiful things and places, as to distract his 
mind from the miserable thoughts that had gained so complete an 
empire over him. He had succeeded very well in that, for the 
most persistent trouble yields to such treatment at twenty; but 
the first return to Yalton, and all the recollections that were 
waiting for him under those familiar trees, brought back on the 
first coming much of the old trouble to the lad’s sensitive mind. It 
was now May, and Yalton was almost as cheerful as ever, though 
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in a subdued way. The girls, ‘ poor things,’ as their mother said, 
had recovered their spirits. They were so young !—and Fred’s 
coming home had been a thing much looked for, like the beginning 
of a new era to the young creatures over whom the winter of 
gloom was naturally passing away. Susie and Alice were much 
disappointed by the cloud that came over Fred after the first joy 
of their greetings. Instead of sitting with them and telling them 
everything, he disappeared on the first evening, with a sort of 
impatient, almost angry, resistance of their blandishments. 

‘Oh, let me alone; I have a thousand things to think of, he 
said, pushing them away as the manner of big brothers is. 
Susie and Alice forgave Fred when they saw the little red tip of 
his cigar on the terrace, and realised that he had gone there ‘ to 
think of father.’ For a moment it was debated between them 
whether one of them should not go to him to share his solitude 
and thoughts; but they decided, with a better inspiration, to 
leave him alone, and even withdrew delicately from the drawing- 
room window, not to seem to spy upon his sacred thoughts. 

‘Oh, do you mind how papa used to go up and down, up and 
down ?’ said Alice to Susie. 

‘Do I mind?’ said Susie, half indignant. ‘Could I ever 
forget ?’ And they shed a few tears together, then hurried off to 
the table in the full light of the lamps, where Fred’s curiosities 
which he had brought home, and all his little presents, were laid 
out for inspection, and began to laugh and twitter over them, and 
compare this with that, like two birds. 

Yes, this was just the place where father had stood when he 
had suddenly changed the conversation about the bump-suppers, 
and all the joys of Oxford, to that strange and sober talk about 
the vicissitudes of life, and what a difference a day might make 
in the position of a happy lad at college, thinking of nothing but 
fun and frolic. Fred remembered every word, every look—the 
wail of the autumnal wind, the clear break of sky among the 
clouds towards the west, the half shock, half amusement, with 
which he had felt that sudden change into what in those days of 
levity he had called the didactic in his father’s tone. It had 
seemed to him a sermon at the time; and then it had seemed to 
him—he knew not what—an awful advertisement of what was 
coming: a prophecy, conscious or unconscious. He walked up 
and down, up and down under the trees, hearing the same sounds, 
the tinkle of the half-choked fountain, the rustling of the wind 
among the branches. The sentiment of the night was different, 
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for that had been in September, and this was full of the sharp 
but hopeful stir of May. The leaves were falling then; now 
they were but opening, hanging in clusters of vivid young green, 
which almost forced colour upon the paleness of the wistful 
night. But nothing else was as it had been then. His father 
was gone, swept from the earth as though he had never been. 
Yet this great change had not brought the other changes which 
Mr. Dalyell anticipated. Fred had not been forced into the pre- 
mature development of a young head of the family. He had not 
been plunged into care and trouble, into work and anxiety. If 
anything, he had been more free than before. He was still only 
a youth dallying upon the edge of life, not a man entering into 
serious duties. The contrast struck him strangely. This was 
not what his father had foreseen. It gave him a vague new 
trouble in his mind to perceive that this was so. He ought to be 
less free, perhaps more occupied, more responsible. He could 
not all at once decide what the difference was. 

Here he was suddenly disturbed by the sound of a step upon 
the gravel—and it is to be feared that Fred uttered within him- 
self an impatient exclamation, as he threw away the end of his 
cigar. ‘Here is one of those bothering girls,’ he said to himself, 
though we know with what high reason and feeling Susie and 
Alice had withdrawn, even from the window, not to seem to spy 
upon their brother. He got up to meet them, remembering that 
he had just come home and that it would be brutal to show any 
impatience of their affection. But Fred might have known that 
the heavy, slow step which approached him was not that of either 
of the girls. A tall figure shaped itself out of the darkness—the 
white mutch, the bow of black ribbon, the checked shawl, became 
dimly visible. 

‘Eh, Mr. Fred,’ said old Janet, ‘but I’m blythe to see you 
home !’ 

‘Oh,’ he said, ‘it’s you!’ ina tone which was not encouraging. 
He had forgotten old Janet, happily, and it was with anything but 
pleasure that he felt her image thus thrust upon him again. 

‘Who should it be but me?’ she said. ‘There is none that 
can take such an interest. And, Mr. Fred, it is time you should 
be taking your ain place. This house of Yalton should go into 
no other hands but them it belongs to. Oh, I canna speak more 
plain; but you must rouse yourself up, and you must take your 
ain place.’ 

‘I don’t know what you have to do withit,’ cried Fred angrily, 
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“nor why you should thrust your advice upon me. I am here in 
my own place. What do you mean? I ought to be at Oxford, 
that would be my own place.’ 

‘Na, na! that would just be more schooling,’ said Janet, 
“and it’s no schooling you want, but to stand up like a man, and 
be maister of your father’s house, as is your right. Oh, laddie, I 
tell you I canna speak more plain; but take you my word, it'll 
save more trouble, and worse trouble, if you will just grip the 
reins in your hands and take your ain place!’ 

He laughed contemptuously in his impatience and anger. 
* You had better save your advice for things you understand,’ he 
said. ‘ Don’t you know the law considers me an infant, and that 
I can do nothing till I’m of age—if there was anything to do? 
But all is going as well as can be—almost too well—as if he were 
not missed,’ the young man cried abruptly with a movement of 
feeling, which indeed was momentary and had not come into his 
mind before. Perhaps it was an influence from the brain of the old 
woman beside him which sent it there now. 

‘ That’s just what I wanted to say,’ said old Janet—‘ as if he 
were not missed. All settled for her, and smoothed down and 
made fair and easy, as if himsel’ were to the fore. There’s 
trouble in the air, Mr. Fred, and if you dinna bestir yourself, and 
take your ain place, and get a grip of the reins in your ain 
hand F 

‘Rubbish!’ said Fred. ‘ How can I get the reins, till I come 
of age? If there was any need, which there is not, my mother 
knows better than half a dozen of me.’ 

‘Your mother!’ said old Janet, with the natural contempt of 
-an old servant for the mistress; then she added in a different 
tone: ‘If it was only your mother —shaking her old head. 

‘Who else?’ said Fred with indignation, But Janet made no 
reply. She turned her back upon him and went off along the 
terrace, always shaking her head, which was slightly palsied and 
had a faint nodding motion besides. Something in this confirmed 
movement which was comic, and the jealousy of his mother, which 
had always been a well-known feature in old Janet, tended to 
give a ludicrous character to her appeal. Instead of deepening 
the sadness of his thoughts, it lightened them with a curious sense 
of relief. It seemed to take away at once the gravity of the recol- 
lection of his father’s reference to her, and the painful suggestion 
in it which had caused Fred so much trouble, when old Janet thus 
displayed herself in an absurd rather than a tragical light. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. WEDDERBURN entered very naturally into the charge of his 
friend’s affairs. He had been Dalyell’s counsellor already on many 
occasions in his life, and knew much about his concerns, the 
resources of the estate, and all the original sources of income 
which Dalyell had increased, yet fatally risked, by his speculations. 
No one was better fitted than he to apply the welcome aid of the 
insurance moneys to the relief of Yalton from all the encumbrances 
which the dead man’s other affairs had imported into his life. A 
man so familiar with the household and all its affairs, nobody 
could know so well as he how to guide the revenues of the house- 
hold so as to afford their usual comforts to Mrs. Dalyell and the 
girls without injuring Fred’s interests, or forgetting the very near 
approach of the time when he should take the control into his 
own hands. It was evident that changes were inevitable then; 
either that Mrs. Dalyell should retire to a house of her own, or 
that she should remain as Fred’s housekeeper, with her authority 
contingent upon his plans, and liable to be destroyed whenever 
the young man should think of marriage—a position in which the 
faithful friend of the house was unwilling to contemplate the 
mistress of Yalton. It was not a thing that would have affected 
Mrs. Dalyell. It would not have occurred to her to think that 
the house was less hers by being Fred’s. But Mr. Wedderburn 
was jealous of her dignity, and it wounded a certain imaginative 
sense of fitness for which no one would have given the dry old 
lawyer credit—the notion that the woman whom he had so long 
admired and liked should be dependent on her boy’s caprice and 
whether it should please him or not to marry. The event which 
would make another change, so great, in her position, troubled 
him more than he could say. Was it not enough, he asked him- 
self, that she should have had this shock to bear, and her life rent 
in two, that she should now have to yield all authority to Fred, and 
be dependent upon him for her home and dignity? The thought 
did not disturb Mrs. Dalyell, who felt it as natural to continue as 
before at the head of a house, which was no less hers because her 
son was now its formal head, as to perform any other act of life. But 
it did disturb her champion and guardian, who made it more and 
more his office from day to day to watch over her comfort and 
spare her trouble. It was astonishing how Pat Wedderburn, who 
had not for many years, indeed for all his independent life, known 
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more of the sweets of domesticity than those which he shared at 
second-hand in the houses of his friends, and especially at Yalton, 
fell into the ways of head of a family. 

He did not, indeed, come out to Yalton every night as poor 
Dalyell had done, but he spent at least half of his evenings 
there, and gave his mind to the consideration of what was wanted 
in the house, and what would be agreeable to both mother and 
girls, with a curious familiar devotion which was at once amusing 
and touching. No father probably ever was so mindful of the 
tastes of his children as Mr. Wedderburn was of Susie and Alice. 
He remembered what they liked, and noted every expression of 
a wish with an affectionate vigilance and thoughtfulness which 
surprised even the girls, though they were well accustomed to 
have their little caprices considered. As for Mrs. Dalyell, no- 
wife ever had her likings more sedulously consulted, her sug- 
gestions more carefully carried out, than were hers by her co- 
executor, her trustee, and fellow-guardian of the children. She 
had but to speak to Mr. Wedderburn about any trifling obstacle 
and it was immediately removed out of their way. He regarded 
her wants and wishes as things which were sacred; not as a 
husband does, whose natural impulse it is to contest, if not to 
deny. Life had never been made so easy for the ladies of Yalton. 
When he came out it was almost certain that some pleasant sur- 
prise accompanied him—a book, a present, something that either 
girls or mother had wished for. They all took Mr. Wedderburn 
as completely for granted as if this devotion had been the most 
natural thing in the world. 

And it would be impossible to describe the sweetness that 
came into the life of old Pat Wedderburn (as Edinburgh profanely 
called him) from this amateur performance, so to speak, of the 
duties of husband and father. He had long been in the habit of 
considering Yalton as a sort of home. But yet his visits there, 
though he was always so welcome, were more or less at the 
pleasure of his hosts, and he had kept up the form, though it 
was not much more than a form, of being invited. Now no such 
restraint (though it had never been much of a restraint) existed. 
He put a certain limit upon himself, but save for that the house 
of his wards was to him as his own, always open, always ready. 
They were all his wards, the mother not less than the children. 
It is true she was joined with him in the trust, and that she was 
a woman, as he said to himself, of a great deal of sense, who could 
give him advice upon many subjects, and even took or appeared 
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‘to take an intelligent interest in investments, and knew whether 
-the claims of the farmers were just, and what was right in respect 
to repairs, &c., better than Mr. Wedderburn himself. But she 
had never been accustomed to do anything for herself, to act 
independently, to take any step without advice and active help. 
It is impossible to say how pleasant it was to the middle-aged 
bachelor to be thus referred to at every moment, asked about 
everything, consulted in every domestic contingency. He would 
‘not have minded even had he been called upon to settle difficulties 
with the servants, or subdue a refractory cook, nor would it have 
bored him to have a housekeeper’s afflictions in this way poured 
into his ears. 

Happily, however, in the large easy-going household at 
Yalton there were few difficulties of this kind. Mrs. Dalyell 
was an excellent manager, but she was not exacting, and her 
servants were chiefly old servants, who ruled the less per- 
manent kitchen-maids, footboys, &c., under them with rods of 
iron, but did not trouble the mistress with their imperfections. 
When a house has been long established on such a footing, and 
there is no overwhelming necessity for economy, or interfering 
dispositions on the part of its head, it is wonderful how smoothly 
it will roll on, notwithstanding all human weaknesses. And. the 
shadow of grief glided away. There could not have been a more 
desirable house, or a more pleasant routine of life. The very 
neighbourhood breathed peace into Wedderburn’s being. Before he 
had reached the gates the atmosphere of content enveloped him. 
He had something in his pocket for the girls—he had something 
‘to consult their mother about, generally her own business, but 
sometimes even his, so great a confidence was he acquiring in her 
common-sense. To think that the loss of poor Bob Dalyell should 
have brought so great an acquisition of happiness into his life! 
He was ashamed when he came to think of it, and felt a com- 
punction as if he had profited by his friend’s disaster. But it was 
no fault of his. 

And there was no doubt that Mr. Wedderburn enjoyed Yalton 
and the life there a great deal more than if he had been really 
the father whose office as far as possible he had taken upon him- 
self. He was not responsible for the faults or aggrieved by the 
imperfections of the children, as a man is to whom they belong. 
The very distance between them increased the charm. Although 
it would have been death to him to have been thrust out of 
that paradise, it would perhaps have lessened its charm had he 
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been absolutely swept into it, bound to it, by law and necessity. The 
freedom of the voluntary tie added sweetness to the bond. He was 
far more at the orders of his adopted family than any father 
would have been; but that shyness of old bachelorhood, which 
is as real as the reserve of old maidenhood and very similar, 
though it is little remarked, was in no way ruffled or wounded by 
the present arrangement. And thus good came out of all the 
evil, to one at least of the little circle who had been so deeply 
affected by it. Poor Bob D’yell!—to think that he should have 
lost all this, and that his most devoted friend should have ac- 
quired it by his loss! This gave Mr. Wedderburn a compunction 
which was of course entirely fictitious and visionary—for had 
he not taken the position how different it would have been for 
the family as well as for himself. 

This state of affairs was scarcely interrupted by Fred’s majority, 
for Fred, no more than any other member of the household, consi- 
dered that it made any difference. Of course, in the progress of 
time he would marry, and probably desire to be as his father had 
been. But, in the meantime, he felt himself no less a boy on the 
morning after his twenty-first birthday than he had done the 
morning before; and the idea of taking the reins out of his 
mother’s hands or desiring more freedom than he actually possessed, 
especially the freedom of turning her out of the house which was 
now legally his, or disturbing any of her arrangements, never 
occurred to Fred. Young people brought up under such an easy 
sway as that of Mrs. Dalyell donot feel the temptation of rushing 
wildly into freedom as soon as it is legally their own. Fred had 
always been free, and he could not be more so, because his name 
was now at the head of all the family affairs, and Frederick Dalyell, 
Esq., was now the official proprietor at Yalton. What difference 
did it make? The family generally said none. Of course, Fred, 
as the only son and the eldest, would have been paramount in the 
house under any circumstances; he could not be more than para- 
mount now. But it was not to Fred that Mrs. Dalyell looked for 
help and advice, any more than it had been before ; this birthday 
did not add experience or wisdom to the boy. And Mr. Wedder- 
burn came and went just the same, looking after Fred’s interests, 
spoiling the girls, always ready to be referred to. It made no 
difference, nor did anybody wish that it should, except perhaps old 
Janet, whose opinion was not thought much of, whom Fred avoided 
carefully, and whose very existence was scarcely realised by the 
adviser of the house. As for Fred himself, his troubled thoughts 
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had worn themselves out. Whatever trouble there may be in the 
mind respecting a man who has been in his grave for more than 
a year, it dies away under the progress of gentle time. To keep 
up the pressure of such misery there must be new events occur- 
ring or to be dreaded. What is altogether past affects the spirit 
in a different way. If there was a tragic secret unrevealed in the 
story of Robert Dalyell’s death, it was hidden for ever in the bitter 
waves that had swallowed him up, and the course of his young life 
had gradually swept from Fred’s mind the burden of his father’s 
tragedy. He had decided to go back to Oxford at the end of the 
first year, and he was still continuing his unlaborious studies there 
when the second had ended, and October, with its shortening days 
and windy skies, returned again. The vacation had been a lively 
one to Fred, and Mrs. Dalyell had been obliged to come out of the 
seclusion of her widowhood on account of Susie, whose introduc- 
tion to the world could not be postponed any longer. Mrs. Dalyell 
herself was not unwilling that it should be so. She was entirely 
contented in her home-life, yet pleased to vary it when need was, 
and the more smiling and brilliant side of things no longer jarred 
upon her feelings. And Susie, in all the fervour of her first season 
(though it was only in Edinburgh), was as happy as the day. 
Thus it was, upon a household as cheerful as could be seen, 
that the shadows began to lengthen in that October, a little before 
the end of the vacation, when Fred, who had exhausted his own 
covers with the assistance of his friends, was flitting about the 
country in a series of ‘ last days’ before he went back to his college. 
Fred’s friends of the shooting parties had made the house very 
gay for the girls, and Mr. Wedderburn had thought it expedient 
to ‘put in an appearance,’ as he said, even more frequently than 
usual, to support Mrs. Dalyell and help to preserve the balance of 
the house. He came ‘ out’ four or five nights in the week to the 
house which became daily more and more like his home, and 
found a continually increasing charm in the sight of the pleasure 
of the young ones and in the company of their mother. While 
they were carrying on their amusements, he considered it only his 
duty to sit by Mrs. Dalyell and keep her as far as possible from 
feeling the blank of the empty place. They could talk to each 
other, as only old friends can—of the people and places they had 
mutually known all their lives, of the different dispositions of the 
children, of Robert, how pleased he would have been to see them 
so happy, of the beasts in the little home-farm ; and of the new 
leases, and the new Lord of Session, and the Queen’s visit to Edin- 
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burgh, and everything indeed that came within the range of their 
kindly world. It was very pleasant: Mrs. Dalyell found it so, 
who was thus able to relieve her mind of any remark that occurred 
to her, which the young ones were too hasty or too much occupied 
to listen to; and Mr. Wedderburn liked it still better, feeling that 
he himself, who had never ventured to risk any of the great under- 
takings of life, had thus come to have the cream and perfection 
of quiet social comfort, without paying for it, without cost to him- 
self or wrong to any one in life. 

On one such evening Mrs. Dalyell had been called away on 
some domestic errand, and Mr. Wedderburn, feeling thus a little 
left. to himself, strolled out upon the terrace to look at the rising 
moon and to enjoy the softness of the evening, one of the last 
perhaps before the winter came on. It was a still night, and the 
temperature was high for the time of year. The country had been 
blazing in the sunlight with all the colours of the autumn, and 
even the moon brought out the yellow lightness in the waving 
birches, if not the russet reds and browns of the deeper foliage. 
Nothing could be more still: the sky resplendent, with here and 
there a puff of ethereal whiteness, a cloud scarcely to be called a 
cloud imperceptibly floating upon a breeze that was scarcely to be 
called a breeze—a soft sigh of night air. It was so warm that he 
did not hesitate to sit down, though at fifty-five one is cautious 
about sitting down in the open-air in October, even in the day. 
But the night was very soft, and so were Mr. Wedderburn’s 
thoughts. It cannot be said they were sentimental, much less 
impassioned. He wanted no more than he possessed, the loving 
kindness of this house, the affection of the children, the friend- 
ship and trust of their mother. He was entirely satisfied to come 
and go, to feel that he was of use to them, to enjoy their society. 
A great sense of well-being filled his mind as he sat there and 
heard the sound of their young voices gay and sweet coming from 
the billiard-room, where Fred and a friend or two were amusing 
the girls. There was something like a suggestion that more 
might come of that partnership of jest and play which was spring- 
ing up between pretty Susie and one of these young men—dear 
little Susie!—who had given up her big words, but whom her 
father’s friend still corrected and petted with fatherly tenderness. 
If it were possible to feel more fatherly than old Pat Wedderburn, 
the dry old Edinburgh lawyer, felt as he sat there and smiled in 
the dark at the sound of Susie’s voice, I do not know what that 
quintessence of paternity could be. 
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He was thus sitting in quiet enjoyment of the solitude (which 
is so much sweeter a thing with the sense of the near vicinity of 
those we love than when we are really alone) and his own 
thoughts, when he saw, as Fred had done on a previous occasion, a 
tall figure rise as it were out of the soil and approach through the 
dark—a shadow, but with that independent movement of a living 
creature which is so instantly distinguishable from any combination 
of shadows. Mr. Wedderburn was not superstitious, but the figure 
as it came slowly towards him was one which he did not recognise, 
and he was astonished at its intrusion here. He rose up to inter- 
cept it—whether it was an unlawful visitor prowling round perhaps 
to see the handiest way of entry into an unsuspicious house, or 
some lover bound for a rendezvous, or some servant come out un- 
conscious of observation to take the air. But the new-comer was 
not afraid of his observation, and he now made out that it was a 
large old woman in her checked shawl and white cap. Even 
then Mr. Wedderburn did not recognise the old woman, with 
whose appearance he was but slightly acquainted. She stopped 
when they met and made him a slow curtsey, leaning upon a stick. 
It was too dark for him to see her face. 

‘Did you want anything with me, my woman?’ said Mr. 
Wedderburn. 

‘ Ay, sir,’ she said, ‘I just do that. You'll maybe not know 
me. I’m Janet Macalister, that was nurse to Mr. Robert D’yell.’ 

‘T have often heard of you,’ said Mr. Wedderburn, ‘and I am 
glad to see you, Janet ; not that I do see you, for the night’s dark. 
And this is not an hour for you to be out at your years. If you have 
anything to say to me we would be better in the library or the hall.’ 

‘Sir,’ said Janet, ‘what I have to say is not for any place 
where we can be seen. I come out here that naebody might sus- 
pect I took such a thing upon me; and yet I’m forced to it— 
though I canna tell you why.’ 

‘This sounds very mysterious,’ said Mr. Wedderburn ; ‘ but I 
hope there’s nothing very wrong.’ 

‘ Mr. Wedderburn,’ said Janet, ‘ you’re very often at our house.’ 

‘Eh!’ cried Mr. Wedderburn, in amazement, ‘in your house ? 
Oh, you mean at Yalton, I suppose. And have you any objections 
to that ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ said Janet firmly, ‘the greatest of objections. Do 
you not know, Mr. Wedderburn, that the mistress is still but a 
young woman (to have such a family), and that she is a widow 
with naebody to defend her good name—and here are you, a 
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matriageable man, haunting her house every night of your life. 
Bide a moment, sir, and listen to me. Oh, it’s nothing to laugh 
at—it’s just very serious. You are here morning, noon, and 
night ’"—(here there was a murmur from the unfortunate man of 
‘No, no! not as bad as that’)—‘and I ask ye to take your ain 
sense and judgment to your help and tell me what folk will 
think that sees that ?’ 

‘ Think !’ faltered Mr. Wedderburn. ‘ Woman, you must have 
taken leave of your senses. What is it you mean?—and what 
should they think but that I’m the friend of the family and a very 
attached one, and that it’s my business to be here?’ 

‘Oh, sir, yell not content your ain judgment with that, far 
less the rest of the world! It’s no business that brings ye here. 
Ye come because you’re fain and fond to come. I am the 
oldest person about the house, and it would ill become me to see 
my bairn’s wife put in a wrong position, and never say a word. 
Sir, the mistress is a bonnie and a pleasant woman.’ 

‘I have nothing to say against that.’ 

‘And no age to speak of. And you yoursel’ what are ye? 
Comparatively speaking, a young man.’ 

‘ Comparatively in the furthest sense. Iam much obliged to 
you, Janet.’ 

‘Don’t think, sir,’ said Janet solemnly, ‘that you can carry it 
off with a laugh. I will not see the mistress put in a wrong 
position, and never say a word. It may be want of thought; 
but you must see, if you consider, that she’s not like a young lass 
to be courted and married. And still less is she one to be 
made a talk of in all the country side. I will not have my mistress 
exposed to detractions, and none to the fore to put a stop to 
it!’ said Janet with excitement, striking her staff on the gravel. 

Mr. Wedderburn stood, feeling the old woman tower over him 
with her palsied head and threatening air; he was half angry, 
half amused, wholly discomfited and startled. The situation was 
ludicrous, and yet it was embarrassing. To be startled out of the 
happiness of his thoughts by such an interruption, brought to 
book by an old servant, warned as it were off the premises by the 
nurse, was almost too whimsical and absurd a position to be 
treated as serious; and yet there was an uncomfortable reality 
at the bottom which he could not elude. 

‘ Janet,’ he said,‘ my woman—do you not think you are going 
a little too far? I was just as often at this house when 
Robent D’yell himself was here.’ 
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‘No, Mr. Wedderburn, not half so often.’ 

‘Nonsense, woman, much more often! and in any way I am 
not answerable to you. The last thing I could think of,’ he 
added in a troubled tone, ‘would be to—would be You are 
daft, Janet! I’m their trustee and the nearest of their friends ; 
how dare you say a word about my visits? I will say nothing 
to your mistress, but I must request you to refrain from such re- 
marks, or else ‘ , 

‘ Sir,’ cried Janet, ‘ you needna threaten me, for you’re not the 
master here!’ 

‘No, I am not the master here,’ said Mr. Wedderburn ; ‘ but if 
you think anybody will have encouragement to set up ill stories 
about No,’ he said, checking himself, ‘I will not blame you 
with that. You’ve made a mistake; but no doubt your mean- 
ing was good—only never let me hear it any more.’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ cried Janet, ‘the human heart’s an awfu’ deceitful 
thing. I could find it in my heart to go down on my knees, 
and beg-you—oh, for the Lord’s sake !—to go away before there’s 
any harm done from this misfortunate house.’ 

‘The woman’s daft!’ cried Mr. Wedderburn. 

But it gave him a dazed and troubled look when he 
appeared in the drawing-room some time later. He was very 
silent all the rest of the evening, sometimes casting an almost 
furtive look round him from one face to another; sometimes 
red, sometimes pale. Once or twice he broke out into a curious 
laugh when there seemed little occasion forit. ‘Iam afraid you 
have taken cold, Mr. Wedderburn ; it was too late to be sitting 
out on an October night,’ said Mrs. Dalyell. 

‘TI don’t think I’ve taken cold—but I think I'll return to 
my room, with your kind permission, for I have some things to 
plan out,’ said the lawyer. It was so unlike him that they all 
agreed something must be the matter. Had he got bad news? 
Had he been troubled about business? ‘Perhaps he had taken 
something that had disagreed with him,’ Mrs. Dalyell suggested. 
Whatever it was, he was not like himself. 

No, he was very unlike himself. He gave a shame-faced 
look in the glass when he went to his room, and burst out into a 
low, long laugh. ‘I’m a pretty person!’ he said tohimself. And 
then he became suddenly grave—graver, almost, than he had ever 
been in all his serious life. 

(To be continued.) 








